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London, Rio, 


Shanghai or Cairo... 


... Wherever you have friends, representatives or customers, they 
all will appreciate World Report with its penetrating, objective 
reporting and analyzing of the news of the world. 

Living abroad, they may not know that such a publication as 
World Report is available. The best way to let them know is to 
send them a sample copy. 

The Publishers of World Report will be glad to mail a copy of 
the current issue to any friend of yours. anywhere in the world. 
In sending the name and address, be sure to tell us whether you 


want us to mention your name, or whether you prefer not. 


1235 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Communications with Japan are being 
improved to facilitate private trade. Two 
United States airlines have been granted 
temporary permits to fly between the 
West Coast and Japan. Pending a deci- 
sion on the complete restoration of com- 
mercial air service, only passengers are to 
be transported. In addition to plane serv- 
ice, radiotelegraphic communication to 
and from Japan via U.S. circuits has 
been extended. 
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Canada’s export trade totaled -$1,328.- 
500,000 in the first six months of this 
year, 25 per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1946 and three and a half times 
as high as in the first six months of 1938. 
The total for June—$272,700,000—set a 
new monthly record for peacetime. In the 
January-June period this year, exports to 
the U.S. amounted to $482,006,000, as 
against $396,442,000 in the first six 
months of 1946, and shipments to great 
Britain reached $352,639,000 as against 
$266,080,000. 
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Italian immigration into France is run- 
ning far behind schedule. The Italian 
Government agreed to send 200,000 
workers to France this year, but in the 
first five months only 18,558 persons 
crossed the border. 
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About 200,000 tourists from other 
lands are expected in Norway this year. 
This would be 10,000 more than last 
year but 70,000 fewer than in the record 
year of 1938. About half the visitors are 
from Sweden and the next largest number 
from Denmark. 
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To improve transportation in North- 
western Mexico, the Aleman Government 
has allocated funds to speed completion 
of the Lower California-Sonora railroad. 
The standard-gauge line now runs 150 
miles from Pascualitos in Lower Califor- 
nia to Puerto Penasco in the State of 
Sc nora. When finished, it will extend an 
additional 180 miles from Puerto Pen- 
asco to Benjamin Hill, which is on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico be- 
tween Nogales and Magdalena. 
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A vast expansion of the Soviet auto- 
mobile industry is reported by Moscow 
to be under way. Ten new plants are be- 
ing built, and new machinery is being in- 
stalled in existing ones. By 1950, accord- 
ing-to present plans, the Stalin plant in 
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Moscow will be turning out 100,000 
vehicles a year and the plant at Gorki 
about 250,000. 
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Export of prefabricated houses from 
Brazil may start soon. One manufacturer 
reportedly is laying plans to ship 100 a 
month. His product comes in five styles, 
the floor plans of which can be rear- 
ranged to suit individual tastes. The 
houses are made of wood. 
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The new Dominion of India hopes to 
build up a merchant marine of her own 
during the next seven years. The aim is 
for this fleet to carry all of India’s coastal 
trade, 75 per cent of her trade with Bur- 
ma, Ceylon and other adjacent countries, 
and 50 per cent of her distant trade. 
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Railway rates in Britain are to be in- 
creased again on October 1. Passenger 
fares will go up 16% per cent and other 
charges 24 per cent. The increase, the 
fourth in seven years, will mean a total 
jump of 55 per cent over 1939 rates. The 
new rise is intended to overcome current 
deficits, which are expected to total $236 
million this year and $300 million in 1948. 
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The Soviet Union is developing Sochi, 
on the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus, as 
a seaport. It is said that landing stages 
and some other installations have been 
erected already. The port is due to be- 
gin operation in 1950. 
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A check-up of United States currency 
in Canada is being made by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police as part of the 
Government's campaign to overcome the 
dollar shortage. The check was ordered 
to make sure that all businesses handling 
such funds are observing regulations for 
control of foreign exchange. The regula- 
tions require that all U.S. dollars re- 
ceived from tourists, except for certain 
limited amounts, be turned into banks 
for use in paying for imports from the 
United States, 
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Charges for tourist cards are to be 
abolished in Mexico to encourage visi- 
tors from abroad. The Government also 
is planning to simplify customs proce- 
dures. New customs and tourist offices 
are to be set up in Monterrey, Mexico, 
and San Antonio, Tex., to help do away 
with the usual delays. 
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NOW READY! 
Index to Volume I 


oi WORLD REPORT 


The index to Volume Il of World 
Report—covering the issues from Janu- 
ary 7, 1947 to June 24, 1947—is now 
ready for distribution. 

This is a careful, thorough job—ar- 
ranged for the maximum of usefulness. 
It will refer you easily and quickly to 
all the information which has been 
printed on any subject, any country, 
any individual. The index contains a 
complete list of all the special World 
Report maps, Worldgraphs, and spe- 
cial features which Volume Il contains. 
And sufficient detail is given under 
each listing to tell you the kind of in- 
formation you'll find in the referenced 
pages. 

The price is 50c a copy. In ordering, 
please indicate whether or not you 
wish your name to be placed on the 
mailing list to receive all future indexes 
as published. World Report indexes 
will continue to be published every six 
months, as each volume is completed. 
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A slump in U. S. sales abroad leaves its mark on businesses far 
removed from export trade. This week’s World Report presents on page 
5 a bill of particulars showing what is in store for all segments of 
business in the weeks ahead. 


Two dispatches from England point up problems peculiar to the 
Labor Government. Both problems are extra hazards for the critical 
months that Britain now faces. 

On page 13, it’s how to get more work out of workers tired of long 
“austerity.” The Government has new and sweeping authority over 
labor. But how it will use its authority is another story. 

On page 24, it’s how to get more output from industries run down 
by wartime strains and hampered by obsolete equipment. With these 
key industries nationalized, how will the Labor Government make 
out in its dual role of employer and manager? 


Britain’s troubles are not all economic. The business crisis has 
added to the strength of the “rebels” within the Labor Party. This is 
the group which wants more, not less, socialization; which wants the 
British to look away from the U. S. and toward Russia. What is in store 
for England if all her present woes eventually give the “rebels” the 
balance of power in the Labor Government? The man who knows is 
rebel leader Aneurin Bevan. On page 29, you get the story of his 
colorful life, and a glimpse of what he plans for Britain. 


The U. S. is moving deeper into Greece whether it wants to 
or not. The world is watching Washington for the next move. 
Will U.S. aid be more on the military side? Are American soldiers go- 
ing to Greece? A dispatch on page 16 analyzes the increasing difficul- 
ties that face U.S. officials in Athens, and suggests the shift in policy 
they may be forced to make. 


Policy changes in Argentina’s controlled economy will affect 
two sectors of U. S. business. Lowering of goals under Peron’s Five-Year 
Plan will alter the character and volume of U. S. sales to Argentina. A 
new official attitude toward financing may make a difference in U. S. 
investment there. What the shifts are, why they are being made and 
what the effects will be are explained in a dispatch on page 10. 


Holland’s $195 million loan from the World Bank will be spent 
for imports specified under the terms of the loan. What this will mean 
for the Netherlands as well as for her suppliers is analyzed in a dispatch 
on page 19. The loan is only one of several favorable factors on the 
business outlook there that are appraised in the dispatch. 


The Editors of “Word Retort” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of August 26, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 9 


There are signs that a formal basis for defense of the Western Hemisphere 
is to be agreed upon rapidly, that a treaty soon will be set at Rio de Janeiro. 

It_ largely depends on Argentina. It depends on whether the Argentines feel 
they stand to gain more by a display of harmony than by prolonged bargaining. 

At this time, Argentina seems to be ready to do diplomatic business. 


The two courses, open to 21 Americen nations, are these: 

Toward co-operation of the big powers, working through official machinery 
to deal with political and military problems under rules fixed in advance. 

Toward rival blocs, with the U.S. running most of the show and Argentina 
seeking to lead the rest, each bloc trying to get the best of the other bloc. 

Wartime friction between U.S. and Argentina served as a little sample of 
what the second course involves, what kind of jitters could be produced as each 
side played at getting tough, without really settling anything. 








Why Argentina may be ready to agree is this: 

Within Argentina, industrial developmen. .. just getting started, big ideas 
and large projects remain to be fulfilled. You have thar. tory on page 10. 

Outside Argentina, Chile and Brazil, for example, want definite reassurance 
that trade with Argentina can be enlarged with safety. They have much to offer. 

At present, Argentina has a chance to do more by co-operation than through 
obstruction. Argentina's Army and Navy are eager to have access to modern arms 
from the U.S. Earlier, President Peron made overtures to Russia, tried to ob- 
tain some of the things she needs from Russia, but results were disappointing. 





Full agreement is eagerly sought by the U.S. The reasons: 

U.S. policy, since President Monroe, has aimed at Hemisphere security. 

Firm ties among American nations tend to reinforce U.S. defenses. 

Rapid action would complete the structure of a strong, regional system. 

U.S. leadership in regional co-operation would have world-wide effects. 

The key idea of the U.S. is to get a solid partnership, pledged in advance 
to resist attacks from outside the Hemisphere, with no loopholes for neutrality. 
Yet the U.S. desires sufficient flexibility so that the U.S. Congress would have 
an opportunity to pass on the dispatch of U.S. troops, especially in such cases 
of conflict as might develop between nations within the Western Hemisphere. 











If it were all a matter of diplomatic phrases and political machinery, then 
the latest inter-American conference would be a simple matter. But it isn't. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-= (Continued) 


Real problem is the economic future of Latin America. 





A boom, after six years, is about over. It is near a turn when rising 
prices will give way to declining prices, when rising profits will give way to 
profit declines, when unemployment, apparent in textiles, will show up elsewhere. 

Key minerals, long in prime demand, soon are to become surplus produce. 

Internally, the economic systems next door are full of distortions as the 
result of attempts to operate on a half-controlled, half-free basis so that 
there has to be an adjustment before the systems can work smoothly again. Infla- 
tion gradually is burning out as buyers resist higher prices. 





Specifically, what has happened in Latin America is this: 

Dollars, earned in wartime, have been spent lavishly on luxuries. 

New equipment is insufficient to get production going in a big way. 

Currency inflation has fed real estate speculation on a huge scale. 

Price increases have raced ahead of wage boosts for most people. 

Agriculture is inefficient in supplying most basic foodstuffs. 

The result is that nations that offer copper, nitrates, tin and raw ma-e 
terials find themselves about to be squeezed. The prices of the products they 
sell appear likely to decline faster than the prices of the things they have to 
buy. A shaky reliance on specialized exports becomes an increasing liability. 








Some of the largest of the U.S. neighbors feel the pinch..... 

Mexico sees little hope of a rapid rise in her sales to a point where her 
imports can be financed. Belt tightening, more cutbacks lie ahead. 

Brazil is finding that her tastes in buying are far ahead of her capacity 
to earn a living. Industrial development is a slow, long-range prospect. 

Cuba, now enjoying plenty, is looking forward to a tighter sugar market. 

Even Venezuela, with oil riches, is learning that a broader, better bal- 
anced economy is essential to maintain prosperity. 

Those are just illustrations, notable examples of the problems that already 
are causing strain in Chile, in Peru, in Ecuador and in Colombia as well. 











As a consequence of low production and a lack of dollars..... 

Latin America suggests a need of relief from the U.S. That's not hard. 

U.S. won't agree so easily to pay more bills for Latin America without an 
understanding of how additional dollars are to be used. Officials are skeptical. 

Increasing pressure is building up from a majority of 20 nearby nations. 

The real point is whether Latin-American republics can urge their needs at 
this time in competition with distress in Europe and Asia. They are going to do 
the most they can at Rio de Janeiro to build a case for assistance. Officially, 
the U.S. attitude is that economic problems aren't to be dealt with, are to wait 
for another conference, next year in Bogota. It remains to be seen if U.S. can 
get what she wants at Rio without making some promises about future aid. 








It needs to be remembered, of course, that a slump in U.S. exports already 
is creating a reaction within the U.S. There's to be more and more anxiety. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, gadgets of all kinds 
suffer from contracting markets, particularly in Latin America. 

Radios, automobiles and numerous luxuries are being turned aside. 

There is likely to be a cumulative effect from a slump in U.S. exports. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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DEEPENING SLUMP IN U.S. EXPORTS 


Shortage of dollars abroad, rather than 


market glut, as cause of decline. 


Blow to 


makers of necessities as well as luxuries 


Hundreds of U.S. industries, from 
flatirons to chewing gum, are _ begin- 
ning to feel the effects of dollar short- 
ages abroad. Sales of American goods 
overseas are declining. 

Nearly every major country now is 
putting up barriers against U.S. prod- 
ucts.. Reason is not that the market is 
saturated, but that the customers are 
running short of dollars. Some of the 
countries are limiting their purchases 
of American goods by special controls 
over foreign exchange, some by out- 
right restriction of imports. 

Cumulative effect of these measures 
is to confront the U.S. with a slump in 
exports. American industries that have 
caught up with domestic demand are 
worried. They had been looking to over- 
seas markets to absorb their surpluses. 
@ Impact of the decline of U.S. exports 
from their present high level is to be 
felt increasingly in coming months. 

Luxuries—such things as automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, fountain pens, 
liquors—will be hit first and hardest. 
Demand for some of these commodities 
is also falling off in the domestic mar- 
ket. For many companies, the boom is 
tapering off, and the time has come to 
cut down production. 

Necessities—things like food, ma- 

chinery, lumber—will be imported by 
most countries with the dollars saved 
by giving up luxuries. But the volume 
of U.S. exports of these things also is 
likely to fall off as the dollar shortage 
becomes more acute. 
@ Nonessentials naturally are the first 
thing countries short on dollars try to bar. 
Some countries are restricting imports so 
sharply that they are putting the “non- 
essential” label on many items normally 
considered necessities. 

Electrical appliances are a case im 
point. Several countries recently have 
barred imports of most electrical appli- 
ances. Argentina, Mexico and India have 
completely banned imports of several 
kinds of electrical goods. The restrictions 


cut off U.S. exporters from millions of 
dollars worth of business. 

Electric refrigerators and parts are one 
of the items barred. U. S. exports of elec- 
tric refrigerators and parts to Argentina, 
Mexico and India in the first six months of 
this year amounted to nearly $3% million. 

Restrictions on imports of electric fans, 
washing machines, light bulbs and flat- 
irons in the same three countries eliminate 
markets that took about $14 million 
worth of such goods from the U. S. in the 
first half of 1947. 

Radio exports also are expected to 
drop sharply. Latin-American countries, 
which are the richest market for U.S. 
radios and parts, were buying heavily in 
the early months of this year, but most 
now are severely hobbled by exchange 
regulations and import restrictions. 

Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Argentina and Peru all have banned or 
severely limited imports of radios in 
recent months. U.S. radio exports are 
hit hardest by the restrictions imposed 
by Mexico. Mexico was the second larg- 
est market for U.S. radio exports in 
1946, and American radio exporters 
stand to lose $10 million worth of busi- 





American businessmen 
are now feeling the pinch 
of a drop in sales over- 
seas. Luxury goods are 
hit already. So are some 
necessities. Others may 
be before long. The fear 
of surplus stocks is begin- 
ning to affect some of the 
major industries in the 
United States. 











ness a year in Mexico alone, if the ban 
is maintained over a long period. 

The export boom of the last 12 months 
is collapsing. Competition, especially 
from Great Britain and the Netherlands, 
is picking up fast. Big disadvantage of 
U.S. radios in world markets is that they 
must be paid for in dollars. 

Office equipment, exports of which 
have been running at about twice last 
years rate, also is due for a dip. This 
could hit several companies hard. A high 
percentage of certain types of office equip- 
ment, especially typewriters, normally is 
exported. 

Jewelry, which has been bringing U. S. 
exporters $27 million a year, is jolted by 
recent restrictions in many countries. One 
out of every three of those dollars has 
come from Mexico and Brazil. Both coun- 
tries have virtually banned further im- 
ports of jewelry from the U.S. 

Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, India, 
China and Hong Kong also are shutting 
off jewelry imports from the U. S. 

Fountain pens and pencils from the 
U.S., which sell quickly all over the 
world, also are headed for a big decline 
as a result of the new restrictions in Latin 
America, India and China, American ex- 
porters of these products sold $33 million 
worth last year, were headed for $50 
million this year. One third of all U.S. 
exports of fountain pens and pencils last 
year went to three of the countries that 
now ban them: Mexico, Brazil and India. 

Clocks and watches, exported from 
the U.S. at an annual rate of nearly $15 
million in the first half of this year, are 
headed for trouble due to recent restric- 
tions on luxury imports in many countries. 
Mexico and Brazil alone accounted for 20 
per cent of this trade in 1946. Now both 
ban U. S. timepieces. 

Movies, one of the biggest exports of 
the U.S., might also suffer if other dol- 
lar-short countries follow Britain’s lead 
in discouraging film imports. Rather 
than submit to Britain’s new 75 per cent 
tax on imported films, Hollywood has 
cut all exports to Britain, for the time 
being. 

The industry now is concerned lest 
British Dominions and other countries 
also decide to save scarce dollars by 
reducing film imports. If such a develop- 
ment became widespread, it could raise 
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serious problems for the U.S. motion- 
picture industry, which normally counts 
on overseas markets to pay for 40 per 
cent of its production costs. 

Liquor and wine exports from the 
U.S. now running at around $7 million 
a year, also are to suffer. Several of the 
biggest takers of alcoholic beverages 
from the U.S., including Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Sweden, no longer can afford 
dollars for such luxuries. 

Auto import bans recently imposed by 
Mexico, Argentina and Brazil affect, but 
do not penalize, American industry, since 
there are plenty of eager buyers in the 
U.S. If continued over a long period, 
however, restrictions on imports of Amer- 
ican cars would tend to strengthen the 
competitive position of European makes. 
New Zealand and Sweden also are se- 
verely reducing auto imports from the 
U.S., and Australia is considering simi- 
lar action. 

@ Essentials are to follow luxuries in the 
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export slump, but not as far. It is sig- 
nificant that most of the sharp decline 
in U.S. exports in June did not occur in 
luxury goods but in items that most 
countries desperately need: machinery 
and vehicles. 

Thus far, Britain is the nation that 
has gone farthest in slashing imports of 
necessities, others may have to follow. 

Britain’s import cuts for the year be- 
ginning July 1 directly affect many 
American industries. 

Cotton reduction of $103 million 
comes at a time when U. S. cotton stocks 
are low. The cotton trade is not worried. 

Timber slash of $40 million is another 
matter, however. The United Kingdom 
is the No. 1 market for U.S. timber 
exports. If Britain decided to save the 
whole amount in the U. S., it would vir- 
tually wipe out American lumber exports 
to the United Kingdom until mid-1948. 

Export markets are important for the 
U.S. lumber industry. Most of the pro- 
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ducers for export trade cannot easily 
divert their production into domestic 
trade. In general, they are equipped only 
to produce for export. U.S. lumber ex- 
ports amounted to $5% million in the 
first six months of 1947. 

Food import reduction by Britain is 
to be a hard blow to U. S. exporters who 
depend on the United Kingdom for 
the largest share of their business. Of 
total American exports of food, Britain 
in the first quarter of this year took 98 
per cent of dried eggs, 25 per cent of 
meat products, 48 per cent of fruits and 
preparations, 27 per cent of dairy prod- 
ucts and 58 per cent of fish products. 
@ Consensus of U.S. exporters and 
trade officials is that the retreat of 
American exports from the exceptionally 
high levels of last spring is a healthy 
thing. General feeling is that American 
exports will continue to decline toward 
safer levels during the next several 
months. 
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AUTOS OVERSEAS: Luxury exports are hit first and hardest as dollars are exhausted 
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—— Dispatch 


DROP IN SALES OF AMERICAN TEXTILES 


Growing choosiness of overseas buyers 


and competition from Europe’s producers. 


Preview of the future for other businesses 


The world-wide boom in demand for 
U. S. textiles is wearing out. Export sales, 
which crested in the spring, are dropping 
off a little and are not likely to come back. 
@ A case history, thus, is being pro- 
vided to show what is in store for Amer- 
ican business as the postwar boom in 
exports tapers off. What is happening in 
textiles can happen in other lines. 

Buyers trom overseas, running short 
ot U.S. dollars, are doing more shopping. 
They tend to spend their few dollars for 
essential textiles and skip the luxury 
goods. Where they can, they will buy 
from other countries. This also saves 
dollars. 

Competition for the world market is 
developing. Mills in other countries are 
getting back into export production. This 
recovery, small now, is to be well under 
way by the middle of next year. That is 
when the real pinch is expected on U.S. 
textile exports. 

Adjustment in production of textiles 
inside the U.S. is in store. Although ex- 
ports for this year may exceed the $600 
million of 1946, largely because of the 
record-high sales during the first half of 
the year, production is going to turn 
downward. Even with that, however, the 
industry will be bigger than it was before 
the war, and the Government describes 
its future as “optimistic.” 

Actually, a drop in overseas sales sim- 
ply returns the industry to where it was 
before the war—with most of its market 
at home. Exports this year have been 
taking 13 per cent of production. But in 
the ‘30s, a more normal period, sales 
abroad took only 4 per cent. 

Now, with the world demand leveling 

off, producers are turning their attention 
back to the domestic market. Increased 
production of staple’ products, better 
quality and stepped-up merchandising 
efforts are in store at home. 
@ The drop in exports of cotton textiles 
since May, as shown by the accompany- 
ing chart, is the result of several in- 
fluences abroad. In detail, here is the 
situation: 

First interruption in the heavy volume 
of U.S. sales abroad came in June as the 
result of rumors that a break in American 
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prices was in the offing. Overseas buyers 
held up commitments to wait for lower 
prices. Meanwhile, they were using up 
dollars for other commodities. Prices 
stayed firm, and importers were forced to 
become even more selective in their buy- 
ing than they had been. 

@ Competition, meanwhile, began to 
develop from European producers. Many 
of them are continuing to ration clothing 
at home in order to sell fabrics to cus- 
tomers eager for goods that do not have 
to be paid for in dollars. 

Belgium’s textile industry is gaining 
from the universal demand for cloth. Pro- 
duction of woven cotton fabrics is 
running at 145 per cent of prewar. Under 
the terms of a customs union with the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, Belgium 
is selling much of her surplus to those 
countries, enabling them to withdraw 
from the American market. 

France has hiked up output of cotton 
goods to 98 per cent of prewar volume. 
With a smaller proportion allocated for 
domestic use, French manufacturers are 
recapturing much of the trade in luxury 
fabrics that they had before the war. 

Italian mills already are operating at 
better than 70 per cent of prewar. Tex- 
tiles from Italy again are going into 
Mediterranean markets. 

Britain is increasing textile allocations 
for export, even though production has 
reached only 44 per cent of what it was 
before the war. To keep her spindles 
working, Britain is increasing her pur- 
chases of raw cotton from Egypt and 
India to compensate for reduced buying 
from the U.S. 

@ Important restrictions on finished tex- 
tiles are becoming more numerous. Re- 
cent moves by Sweden, Argentina, Mexico 
and Colombia are to account for some of 
the drop in U.S. textile sales abroad in 
the months ahead. 

Quotas set by governments limit the 
types of U.S. fabrics that can be im- 
ported to the most essential goods. And 
the quantities of these brought in are 
held down by cautious issuance of li- 
censes. 

Australia and New Zealand also are cut- 
ting purchases of U.S. textiles by Gov- 


ernment decree. Their action came after 
a U.». threat to raise the tariff on raw 
wool. Removal of that threat could re- 
store those countries as U. S. customers to 
the limit of their resources. 

@ Trade agreements between govern- 
ments on a bi-lateral basis will keep a 
number of recent customers out of the 
U. S. textile market. 

Brazil, for example, has been negotiat- 
ing to sell cotton fabrics to several South 
American countries in return for guaran- 
teed purchases of their goods. Textile ex- 
porters of Brazil will get first call in mar 
kets of Argentina, Chile and Paraguay. 
@ Effects in the U.S. of the reduced 
demand from overseas for fabrics and 
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finished goods are bringing changes in 
the character of the U. S. export trade. 

Big profits in 1946 and the first half 
of this year provide a cushion for the in- 
dustry as a whole, which is reconverting 
fast to a prewar pattern that is placing 
emphasis on the demand of domestic 
consumers. 

Some postwar exporters are being 
forced out of business by the growing 
care with which purchasers from abroad 
are using their remaining dollars. New 
operators rushed into the textile export- 
ing business after the war. Export per- 
mits were issued to 3,000 persons, where 
normally about a hundred established 
firms deal in textile sales abroad. 

Many such concerns made quick prof- 
its last year by selling surplus Army cloth 
that did not always match up to the 
samples they submitted overseas. Now 
they are unable to get new supplies or 
new customers. Buyers are turning to 
established houses that have mills of their 
own or long-standing connections with 
suppliers. 

Premium prices no longer are being 
offered at random by prospective pur- 


chasers. Overseas customers, unable to 
move from their own shelves some goods 
for which they paid high prices in the 
U.S., are seeking contracts at domestic 
rates. 

Types of goods in demand are chang- 
ing, too. Luxury fabrics are out as far as 
most buying for export is concerned. In 
the cotton trade, for example, customers 
want fabrics for work clothing, shirtings 
and flannels. Inquiries for other goods 
are falling off sharply. 

Improved deliveries also are being de- 
manded. Buyers are refusing to accept 
uncertain dates for delivery and are be- 
coming more choosy about patterns and 
colors. 

What is happening in the case of cot- 
ton textiles is an example of what may be 
expected in many other industries as ex- 
port sales fall off. The trade in woolens 
and rayon fabrics is not being hit as hard 
because it did not mount so steeply 
during the war. But all branches of the 
U.S. textile industry are facing some ad- 
justments. 

@ Future markets abroad for American 
textiles are to be determined largely by 


the ability of other producing nations to 
modernize mills and keep costs down. 

Once operating methods become 
similar, the chief differential will be the 
cost of labor. That will leave the U. S. at 
a disadvantage, but there is no likelihood 
that Japan will be allowed to regain the 
dominant position in production of cheap 
cotton goods she had during the ‘30s. 

Other countries whose textile workers 
earn more than those of Japan are mov- 
ing into markets now, at a time when Ja- 
pan’s output is limited by the occupation. 
Japanese textiles are being restored to 
private trade, but those who buy them 
must pay for the goods in U. S. dollars. 
@ The outlook in the months ahead is 
for a further shift in textile buying away 
from the U.S. However, American tex- 
tiles traditionally make up what amounts 
to a domestic enterprise. Textile mills in 
the past have never been dependent for 
their sales on buyers from abroad. 

When the world trade in textiles com- 
pletes its readjustment, it will find the 
U.S. industry, for some time to come, a 
bigger industry than it was in the years 
before the war. 


COTTON TEXTILES: Is the Export Boom Over? 


(In Millions of Squere Yards) 
March 


1939 monthly average 
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CUTBACKS IN OBJECTIVES 


OF PERON’S 5-YEAR PLAN 





Disappointing profits from export monopoly 


and technical delays in engineering projects. 
Willingness to accept help of outside capital 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES 


President Juan D. Peroén is having to 
lower the sights for his Five-Year Plan of 
economic self-sufficiency for Argentina. 
Technical delays and disappointing prof- 
its on exports are to prevent completion 
of the program in 1951, as expected. 
Some parts of the plan may have to be 
abandoned entirely. 

Argentina will continue to buy heavily 
abroad for certain projects, but the scale 
of purchasing will be smaller than had 
been anticipated. And the Government, 
reversing its earlier policy, now wants 
outside capital to help carry out the coun- 
try’s industrial development.., 

@ Delays in putting the plan into full 
operation stem primarily from the fact 
that it takes a long time to prepare de- 
tailed surveys and blueprints for projects 
estimated to cost more than $1% billion. 

When Peron presented the plan to the 
Argentine Congress last October most of 
the projects existed in name only. Few 
of them had reached the drawing-board 
stage. Now, although Argentine and U. S. 
engineers have been working hard, only 
a few jobs have been planned in detail. 
Little construction has been started. 

“Most encouraging progress has been 
made on the natural-gas pipe line to 
Buenos Aires from the oil fields at Como- 





Argentina's economic 
program is slowing down. 
President Juan D. Perdén’s 
Five-Year Plan is not 
working out. Much of it 
is in trouble. Some of it 
will be abandoned. Plan- 
ning isn‘t bringing in the 
money Perén hoped for, 
so a cutback in buying 
abroad lies ahead. 
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doro Rivadavia, 1,000 miles south,” says 
Bernard S. Redmont, staff correspondent 
of World Report, in a dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 

“Bulk of the pipe has been ordered 
from Italy, although small quantities are 
being bought in the U. S., and some will 
be made locally. 

“Engineers are eager to finish this job 
as an example for other projects. The line 
may be finished in two or three years. 

“Progress is being made also on the 
project to supply additional water to the 
city of Buenos Aires, but planning for 
this work had been started before the 
Five-Year Plan was launched. 

“Hydroelectric projects are getting 
priority, for Argentina is short of fuel and 
needs electricity for the industries pro- 
posed under the plan. Construction is 
about to begin on three or four plants. 
But the biggest one, to be built jointly 
by Argentina and Uruguay at Salto 
Grande, still is in the discussion stage.” 
@ Profits on Government exports, which 
are intended to fvrnish most of the money 
for the plan, have fallen below expecta- 
tions, despite shrewd deals made at high 
prices by Miguel Miranda, Perdén’s direc- 
tor of economic affairs. 

Farmers, dissatisfied with the prices 
paid by the Government monopoly, are 
slow to harvest and market their crops. 
Farm laborers are hard to get. Trans- 
portation difficulties, too, have slowed up 
the movement of farm products. Trucks 
and gasoline are in short supply. The 
railroads are decrepit. Congestion in the 
port of Buenos Aires delays export ship- 
ments. 

Refusal of some countries to pay the 
prices demanded by Miranda has helped 
to hold down profits. 

Purchases abroad and retirement of 
the external debt, meanwhile, have 
carved several hundred million dollars 
from Argentina's holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange. Transfer of the British- 
owned railways to the Argentine Govern- 
ment will cut off another chunk. 
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THE PORT OF BUENOS AIRES: 


Although buying for the Five-Year 
Plan has not reached its peak, Argentina’s 
balance of trade was unfavorable in May, 
for the first time in more than five years. 
Imports of U.S. goods during the first 
half of this year amounted to more than 
$300 million, while Argentine sales to the 
U. S. totaled only about $90 million. Bulk 
of Argentine sales, thus, has been to coun- 
tries other than the U.S. Many sales have 
been made on credit, on a barter basis or 
for European currencies, and do not pro- 
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duce dollars for use in buying U.S. 
goods. 

Tightened controls now are channeling 
imports into lines considered useful to the 
Argentine economy, particularly projects 
under the Five-Year Plan. Even so, Ar- 
gentine officials are certain they cannot 
buy materials for the plan as fast as they 
would like. Thus, some projects may be 
trimmed, while others will be postponed. 
@ Investments from abroad, formerly 
frowned upon by President Peron, now 
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FLAXSEED: Export prices are high 
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Farmers’ prices are low 


~Three Lidas 
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of President Perdén’s Five-Year Plan have not materialized 


are being encouraged. By financing de- 
sired industries, outside capital may be 
the means of helping to fill gaps in the 
Five-Year Plan. 

The Central Bank has announced that 
outside investors will enjoy “the same 
treatment and protection as Argentine 
capital, in accordance with national laws.” 
Certain bars to the entry of capital have 
been taken down, and investors will be 
allowed to remove profits from the coun- 
try in limited amounts. 


Solvency of Argentina is not a ques- 
tion now. The nation still has big holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange. But those 
holdings are melting away. So the new 
National Economic Council, headed by 
Miranda, is expected to recommend 
modification of the Five-Year Plan. 

Purchases of materials abroad for proj- 
ects under the plan still will run high 
into the millions of dollars, despite modi- 
fications. But they are likely to fall short 
of earlier expectations 
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—— Dispatch 


FAILURE OF TAX ON FILMS 
TO AID BRITISH RECOVERY 








Exemption of movies on hand that postpones 

dollar savings until too late to be of benefit. 

Expectations of compromise with Hollywood 
Reported from LONDON 


Britain’s heavy tax on U. S. films is not 
to save the scarce dollars England needs 
so badly for the months just ahead. 

The much-publicized levy of 75 per 
cent on British earnings of Hollywood 
pictures will not begin to produce impor- 
tant returns before next spring—too late 
to cushion Britain’s current crisis. 

The tax, thus, now is regarded as more 

of a psychological move, designed to 
dramatize Britain’s impoverished state 
both to the U. S. and to the British pub- 
lic, and to give London a bargaining 
point in working out some compromise 
with Hollywood. 
@ On paper, the tax appears at first 
glance to be an emergency measure. 
Frankly aimed at the U. S., it would cut 
Hollywood’s net earnings in Britain from 
about $68 million a year down to $17 
million. 

The “emergency” atmosphere has been 

intensified by the reaction of U.S. pro- 
ducers, who have put an embargo on all 
future shipments of movies to Britain. 
@ Catch in the situation is that the 75 
per cent tax applies only to the earnings 
of films brought into Britain after August 
7. It does not apply to films now being 
exhibited or those already imported but 
not yet released. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, staff correspondent 
of World Report in London, reports that 
distributors have on hand about 125 U. S. 
films which have not yet been shown and 
which are not subject to the new tax. 
These films are sufficient to keep Britain’s 
4,500 motion-picture theaters supplied 
for six months. 

When the existing supply of new films 
has been exhausted, British exhibitors 
figure, the theaters can operate another 
six months using reissues and revivals of 
old U.S. movies to supplement the in- 
adequate output of British studios. These 
old films also are exempt from the earn- 
ings tax. 

@ Dollar drain to pay for screen enter- 
tainment thus is not to be cut down 
abruptly. Hollywood's net earnings from 
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the British market this year will be about 
the same as last year’s $68 million. 

Earnings may continue close to the 
current rate well into 1948. Indeed, some 
British exhibitors fear that, if the tax 
stands, U.S. firms may get more dollars 
than ever by putting higher rentals on 
the tax-free reissues. Exhibitors in many 
cases would have to pay the price or 
close down. British studios next year can 
supply, at best, only a third of the mini- 
mum number of feature attractions 
needed for the country’s theaters. This 
minimum need is placed at 170 films 
a year. 

Actually, British theaters have been 
using about 450 features a year. Of these, 
some 45 have been produced at home, 
while all but a few of the remainder 
have come from Hollywood. Under a 
protective law, British films are guaran- 
teed 20 per cent of the screen time in 
cinemas each year. Imported productions 
monopolize the other 80 per cent. 

The gap left by the loss of Hollywood 
imports, moreover, is not likely to be 
filled by greater use of films from other 
countries. In the first place, other pro- 
ducers cannot deliver the large number 
of movies Hollywood can. Secondly, the 
tax applies to all nations, even members 
of the British Commonwealth. 

@ Implications of the new tax for Britain 
go considerably beyond the dollar sign. 

Any large-scale closing of theaters for 
lack of films would make big inroads into 
the Government's annual income of 176 
million pounds sterling ($704 million) in 
amusement taxes. 

Closing of movie houses would mean 
unemployment for many of the 60,000 
workers needed to operate them. It also 
would hit the domestic income of British 
studios so hard that the industry might 
be crippled by a migration of top stars 
and directors to Hollywood, where sal- 
aries still would be higher. 

Retaliatory action by the U. S. against 
the tax, meanwhile, could banish British 
films completely from the lucrative dollar 
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HEADLINES IN BRITAIN 
In a drab life, another privation 


market in which their earnings have been 
climbing steadily since the war's end. 

Finally, closed theaters would deprive 

Britain of an important morale factor, as 
well as one curb against inflation. Living 
drab lives, Britons have few relaxations 
left and the movies offer them their chief 
escape from the harsh realities of the 
“austerity” program. Theater box offices 
also do service in siphoning off large 
amounts of money that otherwise might 
be driving up prices by competing for 
the limited supply of consumer goods. 
@ Hollywood’s concern over the new 
tax arises from the vital importance of 
the overseas market for its product. The 
revenue obtained accounts for most of the 
industry's profits. In 1946, overseas earn- 
ings of American movies were about 
$125 million. 

What worries Hollywood now is that 
other nations, short of dollars, may de- 
cide to follow Britain’s example and put 
a stiff tax on film earnings. Australia al- 
ready is studying such action. 

Meanwhile, Hollywood finds itself in 
the position of having to plan future 
budgets and production schedules with- 
out knowing what revenues to expect: The 
threat to overseas earnings coincides with 
a decline in movie attendance in the U. S. 
@ Definite optimism seems to prevail, 
however, that Britain’s new tax will prove 
short lived, and that London will be able 
to work out an alternate plan for con- 
serving dollars. 

The Labor Government is hinting that 
it is not averse to a compromise, and 
leaders in U.S. and British film indus- 
tries feel that the levy will be reconsidered. 

Negotiations in Washington on modifi- 
cation of the terms of Britain’s $3,750 
million loan from the U.S. may produce 
the answer. 
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ATTLEE’S LABOR CONTROLS 
SHORT OF WARTIME DRAFT 








Withholding at present of Government's 
full powers to order workers to leave 
nonessential trades for vital industries 


Reported from LONDON 


Britain’s new controls over workers fall 
far short of the wartime labor draft. 

A workman in an essential industry 
can still shift from one job to another in 
the same industry. The Government's 
full powers to order workers from non- 
essential trades into dollar-earning in- 
dustries are not to be used at this time. 
Race-track bookmakers, for example, are 
in no danger yet of being ordered into 
the coal mines. 

On paper, the British Government now 
has powers over labor almost as sweeping 
as in time of war. The difference comes 
in the cautious way these powers are 
being applied. While the war was on, 
workers could not leave an essential in- 
dustry and could not change jobs within 
an industry without Government permis- 
sion. Any British subject of working age 
could be ordered to take a factory job. 
These severe controls went out after 
V-J Day. Only a few are coming back. 
@ British labor is to lose some but not 
all of its peacetime freedom, reports 
E. J. Drechsel, World Report staft cor- 
respondent in London. 

Job seekers may look for work only 
through Government labor exchanges. 
This applies to men 18 through 50 years 
old and women 18 through 40, except 
mothers with dependent children. The 
Government will steer applicants to es- 
sential industries. These rules take effect 
October 1. 

Professional people and persons with 
administrative, executive or managerial 
duties need not go through the labor 
exchanges. 

Workers already employed in nones- 
sential industries cannot be reached by 
the new labor controls unless they be- 
come unemployed. A waitress in a tea 
shop, for instance, cannot be directed 
into a textile factory unless she loses her 
job and seeks a new one. 

Unemployed persons who do not want 
to work are not reached by the new rules. 
To force them into essential industry, 
the Government would have to give them 


a direct order to take a job. This power 
is held by the Government, but it will be 
used sparingly. Even during the war, it 
was seldom invoked. Housewives, for in- 
stance, will be appealed to by propa- 
ganda but not ordered into factories. 

Spivs and drones the persons who 
haunt night clubs, race tracks and bet- 
ting halls—are difficult to reach under the 
new labor controls. The Labor Ministry 
estimates there are 314,000 such people 
making a living without contributing to 
Britain’s essential industries. They can- 
not be forced into essential work unless 
willing to register for employment or can 
be proved to be living dishonestly. 

Veterans coming out of the armed 
services cannot be steered directly into 
essential industry. Servicemen still have 
a wartime Government promise that they 
can choose their own civilian job on 
release. 

Extra food rations may go to men and 
women in essential industries. This will 
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FACTORY CHECK IN: They still are free to check out 


help attract labor away from industries 
that do not produce for export. 

Working hours in essential industries 
are to become longer as coal supplies im- 
prove. Miners and the Government are 
discussing now how to lengthen the work 
week in the mines. Workers will be paid 
at overtime rates for the extra hours. 

@ Employers are also being guided into 
essential work to increase exports and 
reduce nonessential imports. 

Hiring can be done after October 1 
only through the Government labor ex- 
changes. Nonessential firms will find it 
hard to get labor replacements. 

Raw materials can be withheld from 
nonessential industries. The idea is to 
curtail business that does not contribute 
to the export drive. A loophole in this, 
however, is that the least essential in- 
dustries with the biggest payrolls—such 
as service trades—use very little fuel and 
raw materials. They will be hard to starve 
out. 

Investment controls will guide capital 
—and hence labor—into vital industries. 
@ The Labor Government's policy is to 
use the minimum amount of controls 
required. Put into office by trade union 
votes, the Labor Cabinet is reluctant to 
restore the full wartime labor draft. 

Prime Minister Attlee’s Government, 
however, already has labor's support for 
a full draft system if it is needed. The 
Trades Union Congress, speaking for 
British organized labor, has told the 
Government it will approve full direction 
of labor if the present limited controls 
do not do the job. But a full labor draft 
will be used only as a last resort. 
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GREEK PROGRAM AS GUIDE 
TO NEW POLICY IN CHINA | 





insistence by Washington that Chiang 
accept supervision of economy and 


military. 


Ignoring of Communists 


Reported from SHANGHAI 
and WASHINGTON 


A new program of U. S. aid for Chiang 
Kai-shek is beginning to take shape. De- 
tails still are scarce, but what is develop- 
ing appears to be a plan similar to the 
U.S. aid program for Greece. This means 
Nationalist China may get more military 
and economic assistance, but the U.S. 
will insist on tight control of the purse 
strings. 

President Truman’s fact-finding mis- 
sion to China, headed by Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, is showing special inter- 
est in China’s economic ills. U. S. officials 
are devoting much time to surveys of 
harbor, mining, railway and _ industrial 
facilities. 

A shift in U.S. policy for China is ap- 
parent in the way the Wedemeyer group 
is ignoring the Chinese Communists. This 
signals a swing away from U.S. efforts 
to bring China’s Nationalists and Com- 
munists together in a peaceful settlement 
of the civil war. 
| The first step in any new U.S. pro- 
gram for China is to be increased military 
aid for Chiang’s Nationalists. Plans are 
well advanced for a substantial increase 
in: the U.S. military advisory force ‘. 
China which already numbers 3,000 
men. But how much financial and ma- 
terial help Nationalist China is to re- 
ceive depends to a large extent on 
whether Chiang accepts the following 
U.S. suggestions: 

Streamlining of the Nationalist Army 
is being urged by the U.S. This would 
reduce present corruption and inefficien- 
cy and lead to a more effective military 
force. Above all, it would reduce ma- 
terially military expenditures which now 
are eating up more than three fourths of 
the national budget. 

Withdrawal from Manchuria and gen- 
eral shortening of the Nationalist Army’s 
lines is being recommended by U.S. 
officials. General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, before his departure from 
China, urged Chiang to restrict his mili- 
tary operations to such projects as keep- 
ing open the principal railways. The 
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Generalissimo, instead, tried to conquer — 


Manchuria. As a result, his best-trained 
and equipped troops were mauled badly. 

U.S. military advisers would be used 
on a larger scale and would have in- 
creased authority if Washington has its 
way. U.S. officers also would supervise 
the training of from three to six new 
Chinese divisions. 

How much assistance Chiang receives 
from the U.S. in the future likely is to 
be dependent not only on how he reacts 
to the suggested military changes, but 
also on whether he agrees to accept in- 
dustrial, engineering and fiscal advisers 
to supervise economic rehabilitation. 
q| Economic assistance which the U. S. 
supplies China in the future is expected 
to be on a project-by-project basis rather 
than the lump-sum loans of the past. 
Some of the financing may come from the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank which now has 
several Chinese projects under consider- 
ation. 

Some U. S. officials feel that $500 mil- 
lion, or even less, will be sufficient to 
care for China’s immediate needs, provid- 
ed military expenditures are slashed and 
the money is used on sound projects. 
China, they point out, does not need 
over-all economic reforms like Europe to 
get back on its feet. Instead, a few care- 
fully selected projects would prove a 
big help in stabilizing the country. 

Harbor improvements are high on the 
list of projects which U.S. officials be- 
lieve will improve China’s economy. 

The main one is Tangku, near Tien- 
tsin, which the Japanese started to make 
into one of North China’s major ports. 
The harbor already has two docks, sev- 
eral warehouses and a railway con- 
nection with the Peiping-Mukden rail- 
way. The Chinese want a $30 million 
loan to finish the project, of which $20 
million would be spent in the U.S. on 
building materials and equipment. 

Railway rehabilitation has U.S. back- 
ing, especially if the Chiang Government 
will use the lines for integrating China’s 
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_| Nationalist province under increasing 
“| pressure, usually indirect, from Russia. 


Strategic frontier between a newly divided Indio— | 
where defense plans are uncertain—and a part of | — 








economy, rather than just for hauling 
troops and military supplies. Improving 
the railway system would result in a bet- 
ter distribution of food, make it possible 
to get more raw materials out of the 
interior and help China to step up her 
world commerce. 

Increased coal output is another ob- 
jective of U.S. planning for China. 
Though the main coal fields are in Na- 
tionalist territory, industrial areas are 
suffering from a coal shortage. New 
equipment is needed and railway com- 
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munications must be improved betore 
industrial production can be increased. 
Development of Formosa, which is far 
removed from China’s civil war, may be 
assisted by U.S. loans. An indication of 
American interest is General Wede- 
meyer’s visit there and his inspection of 
oil refineries, sugar mills and cement 
plants that the Japanese formerly oper- 
ated. 
@ American businessmen in China are 
strongly opposed to any more political 
loans or military aid for China, says 


Separated from China in 1945; 
now dominated by Soviet Union. 



















Hong Kong 


Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent for 
World Report, in a wireless dispatch 
from Shanghai. 

“They emphasize,” says Fromm, “that 
the U.S. has given China close to two 
billion dollars in assistance in the past 
two years, but the economic and military 
situation has deteriorated steadily. 

“Government regulation and _ineffi- 
ciency are hampering the activities of 
U.S. businessmen so badly that today 
more Americans are leaving China than 
are arriving. . 
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“American businessmen told General 

Wedemeyer that the only assistance the 
U.S. should consider is loans for specific 
construction and industrial projects which 
would be under the strictest American 
control.” 
q Future U. S. policy for China is to be 
decided after General Wedemeyer 
makes his report to President Truman. 
But it already is apparent that the ques- 
tion is not whether the U.S. will aid 
Nationalist China. It is simply how far 
that aid will go. 
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WILL U.S. SEND MORE ARMS TO GREECE? 


Probability that necessity of pacifying border 
will require the diversion of additional funds 


from economic rehabilitation to military use 


Reported from ATHENS 
and NEW YORK 


The U. S. is to get deeper into military 
support of Greece than originally planned. 

It now turns out that the Greek Army, 
even with $150 million worth of military 
equipment coming in from the U.S. is 
unable to put down guerrilla uprisings in 
the northern part of the country. This in 
turn is hamstringing effective operation of 
the U.S. program to put the Greek econ- 
omy back on its feet. 

Reluctantly, the U.S. mission in Ath- 
ens is coming to the conclusion that the 
Greek military will have to be granted 
a bigger share of the total U.S. aid fund 
of $350 million. Thus much of the $48 
million set aside for reconstructing roads, 
railways, harbors and towns may have to 
be spent on military equipment instead. 

What started out to be a program three 
parts military aid and four parts civilian 
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may now be switched to four parts mili- 
tary and three parts civilian. 

In the process, reconstruction may be 

limited to temporary repairs that require 
few imported materials. John W. Mo- 
winckel, World Report's staff correspond- 
ent in Athens, reports that the Greeks 
favor short-term repair projects while 
the Americans want long-term rebuilding 
of Greece’s resources. If the military 
pinch continues, the Greek view may 
win out. 
@ Behind the shift in U.S. spending 
plans is the fact that the military situa- 
tion in Greece is going rapidly from bad 
to worse. 

Guerrilla strength is greater than be- 
fore the Government's spring offensives 
began. Most authorities believe the guer- 
rillas now muster about 20,000 armed 


First shipments from America brought trucks, food, guns, machinery 
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men, They are operating in bigger bands 
and their attacks show earmarks of com- 
petent central control. Their commander, 
Gen. Markos Vafiades, has the advantage 
of being able to rest and re-equip his 
fighters in safety behind the Yugoslav 
and Albanian borders between engage- 
ments with the Greek Army. 

The Army’s tactics against the guer- 
rilla hit-and-run warfare have been in- 
effective. Political pressure on local Army 
commanders results in scattering Govern- 
ment forces among many towns and vil- 
lages because influential officials want 
military protection for their home dis- 
tricts. 

Army morale is low. Many Greek sol- 
diers now in service have been in the 
Army for seven years. Pay is low and ra- 
tions are poor. Troops get word from 
their home villages that their help is 
needed on the farms. 

The Army’s strength is dissipated fur- 
ther by the high proportion of troops do- 
ing noncombatant jobs. 

The Greek Army today has about 
120,000 men. From two thirds to three 
fourths of them, however, are engaged in 
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administrative and other duties behind 
the front lines. 

The Army is topheavy with officers. 
The General Staff today comprises about 
500 officers, compared with less than 100 
in 1940, when Greece was fighting Italy 
with a fully mobilized Army of more 
than 400,000 men. 

Remedies for the Army’s weaknesses 
all involve spending more U.S. dollars 
than the $150 million originally planned 
for military purposes. 

The Greek Government is telling 
Dwight P. Griswold, chief of the U.S. 
mission, that a larger army is necessary. 
The Greek idea is to overwhelm the guer- 
rillas with sheer weight of man power. 
This would require more equipment, uni- 
forms and food for the additional troops. 

American military experts in Greece, 
headed by Maj. Gen. William G. Livesay, 
are not so sure that more man power is 
the answer. Their preliminary surveys 
lead to the conclusion that Greece is not 
making the best use of the troops it has. 
The Americans favor revamping a part of 
the existing Greek Army into a small 
striking force, fully trained and equipped. 
But even that would require additional 
financial outlays. 

Still another plan, originating with the 
Greek Government, is to put weapons in 
the hands of selected Greek villagers so 
they can protect their homes from guer- 
rilla raids while the Army concentrates on 
hunting down the main guerrilla forces 
in the mountains, This, too, would re- 
quire a lot of equipment not budgeted 
for in the original plan. 
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The U.S. is getting 
more deeply involved in 
Greece. Chances are that 
a bigger portion of U. S. 
funds will be used to give 
the Greek Army more 
punch against the guer- 
rillas. There also is a 
possibility that American 
troops may march in. 
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@ The situation in the United Nations 
also is pushing the U. S. toward a bigger 
military commitment in Greece. 

A new U.S. policy on the Balkan dis- 
pute in the U. N. has evolved out of the 
deadlock between the U.S. and Russia 
in the Security Council. Herschel V. 
Johnson, the American spokesman in the 
Security. Council, has made it clear that 
Russian vetoes will not keep the U.S. 
from taking action, within the spirit of 
the U.N. Charter, to stop the fighting 
in Greece. 

Through Johnson, the U. S. has served 
notice that, if the Security Council fails 
to act to stop Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria from supporting the Greek guer- 
rillas, the U.S. will appeal to the full 
U.N. Assembly. If that does not work, 
the U.S. is prepared to take action with 
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“like minded states” to “afford Greece 
the protection to which she is entitled un- 
der the Charter.” 

What this means is that, more than 
ever, the U.S. is committed to stopping 
the fighting in Northern Greece. Ameri- 
can officials are accepting the view that 
reconstruction of the civilian economy 
will have no permanent value until the 
border war is ended. Therefore, military 
support to Greece becomes the priority 
job. And this means more funds to sup- 
ply, train and equip the Greek Army. 

@ Unanswered question is whether it 
eventually will be necessary to use U. S. 
troops in Greece. 

In Athens, Greek officials from time to 
time suggest that a division of U.S. com- 
bat troops on hand would be useful. Gris- 
wold makes it plain to the Greeks that 
the U. S. Government has no such plans. 

In the U.N., however, Johnson's in- 
sistence that the U. S. will defy vetoes in 
order to protect Greece is regarded as an 
implied intention to use American troops, 
if necessary, as a last resort. 

A wave of optimism swept Athens after 

Johnson announced the American policy 
in the U. N. Greek currency increased in 
value. Another spate of rumors appeared 
that American troops would come to 
Greece. 
@ How far the U.S. will have to go to 
eliminate military opposition to the Greek 
Government still is a question. But for the 
present, one thing is certain: Urgent re- 
construction may have to take a back 
seat while the U.S. uses more of its aid 
dollars to strengthen the Greek Army. 
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FRENCH CABINET’S GAMBLE 
ON WAGE-PRICE INCREASES 


Hope that added incentive for workers and 
industry will enable production to outrace 
inflation spiral and to destroy black market 


Reported from PARIS 


France now is risking another whirl of 
inflation. 

The Socialist Government of Premier 
Paul Ramadier is gambling that some 
increase in wages and a gradual advance 
of prices can produce the needed sharp 
upturn in industrial production. 

Success will mean goods available in 
sufficient volume to choke off any big 
rise in prices and ultimately turn them 
downward. Failure carries the threat of 
so much more inflation that the Cabinet 
fears the situation might become uncon- 
trollable. 

@ Root of the trouble that confronts 
the Government is the disparity of wages 


and prices. Official prices now are 8% 
times what they were in prewar days, 
while wages have increased only 5% 
times. 

The Government has found it com- 
paratively easy to keep wages in hand, 
but its efforts at price control have been 
almost a complete failure. A rampaging 
black market has made official prices 
meaningless. 

Lagging production, meanwhile, has 
prolonged the scarcities on which the 
black market thrives. And until goods 
become available in quantity, the spread 
between prices and wages will not begin 
to narrow. 
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MINERS ON THE WAY UP: Their wages are climbing too 
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@ New line of attack on the basic prob- 

lem is centered on increasing the incen- 
tives for production. 

The Government is to go along with 
many of the features of a wage-price 
agreement reached by the Employers’ 
Federation and the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, which speaks for some six 
million French workers. This agreement 
calls for an across-the-board boost of 11 
per cent in wages, accompanied by a 
general increase in prices. 

Ramadier’s Cabinet decided in favor 
of a counterproposal that limits the wage 
boosts to workers in the lower-paid 
brackets, and ostensibly rules out any 
general increase in prices. However, 
William H. Lowe, staff correspondent of 
World Report in Paris, radios that signs 
now point to official sanction of a limited 
increase in official prices. 

Thus, both labor and industry are 

to be granted something of what they 
want. The Government's hope is that the 
concessions will provide sufficient induce- 
ment to get industrial output climbing 
rapidly. Cabinet officials are acutely 
mindful that France must show maxi- 
mum production to qualify for aid under 
the Marshall Plan. 
@ Big obstacles to production still are 
the black market and the public’s lack 
ot confidence in the soundness of French 
economy. 

The black market is the main threat. 
It employs millions of France’s popula- 
tion. It is a constant drain on the capital, 
raw materials, man power, goods, serv- 
ices and all the other essentials so sorely 
needed for national recovery. 

Every bit of the increased production 

sought by the Government’s new wage- 
price policy will be needed to destroy 
the black market and to restore public 
confidence. : 
@ Present prospects for complete suc- 
cess of the program are uncertain. 
France's financial condition at the mo- 
ment is shaky, although her resources 
make her long-term position good. 

A crisis is not unlikely before the new 
drive for better production has a chance 
to show important results. The Govern- 
ment hopes to weather it and to avoid 
further inflation by relying on the ulti- 
mate performance of the freer enterprise 
that the new wage-price policy will 
permit. 

The relaxation of industrial controls 
under the new policy marks a definite 
turn to the right for France’s Socialist 
Government. But Ramadier is convinced 
that, in the country’s present state, the 
urgent importance of recovery outweighs 
political considerations. 
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SPEED-UP IN DUTCH PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


Assistance provided by World Bank loan, 
use of Holland's ports to handle German 
imports, stronger position in East Indies 


Holland, despite the financial drain 
caused by war in the Dutch East Indies, 
now is in a position to speed up her 
industrial recovery. 

A $195 million loan, supplied by the 
World Bank, is to help the Dutch by 
taking care of their most urgent overseas 
purchases for the remainder of 1947. 

Another lift is to result from the 
Anglo-American agreement to permit 
Dutch ports to handle some of Germany's 
imports. Simultaneously, the way is being 
cleared for Holland to increase trade with 
the Rhine Valley, formerly her best 
customer. 

Even in the Netherlands East Indies, 
where spasmodic fighting still is taking 
place, Holland’s position is improving. 
Dutch troops control the richest areas 
and, for the first time since 1941, Holland 
is exporting such scarce commodities as 
kapok, tapioca and sugar. 

U.S. business stands to benefit from 
an economic speed-up by the Nether- 
lands Government. Much of the new loan 
is to be spent in the U.S. for ships, 
machinery and building materials. 

@ The World Bank loan, coming at a 
time when Holland is pressed for dollars, 
will fill present needs of the Netherlands 
for overseas purchases. The loan specifies 


the type of projects on which the money 


is to be used and prohibits any of it from 
being spent in the Netherlands East 
Indies or for military purposes. 

Industrial projects are to absorb $93 
million, or nearly half the loan. They 
cover mainly purchases of machinery and 
machine tools, with a small amount to 
be spent on housing for steelworkers. 

Transportation and commerce are to 
receive $56 million from the loan. Of 
this amount, $45 million is for the pur- 
chase of ships which will be bought 
mainly from the U.S. The remainder is 
for trucks, shipbuilding and railway 
equipment. 

Agricultural projects are to get $29 
million. Most of this money is for buying 
farm machinery, but a small amount is 
for livestock feed. 


Public works projects are to use $16% 

million. Timber, steel and cement are 
the main needs. Most of the railroads and 
dykes that were destroyed by the re- 
treating Germans already have been re- 
built. The reconstruction of bridges now 
is the most pressing need. 
@ Commerce with Germany stands to 
be increased along with the improve- 
ments in Dutch communications. Holland 
already has a larger Rhine River fleet 
than any other country but wants to 
enlarge it. Through increased river traffic, 
the Dutch hope to reduce the present 
strain that is imposed on Western Eu- 
rope’s railways. 

Rhine Valley trade, formerly an impor- 
tant source of Dutch revenue, is to be 
increased. Before the war, the Germans 
bought 40 per cent of Holland’s vege- 
tables and 55 per cent of her cheese. 
Last year, some of Holland’s fruit and 
vegetables spoiled while Germans went 
hungry. From Germany, the Dutch river 
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fleets hope to bring back chemical fer- 
tilizer, electrical equipment, spare parts 
for Holland’s German-made machinery 
and bicycles, coal and articles needed to 
increase Dutch production. 

Dutch ports of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam are to benefit from a new policy in 
occupied Germany. To start with, Allied 
occupation officials are to send a million 
tons of German imports a year through 
the Dutch ports instead of through Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The Dutch pay some 
of the shipping differential but will gain 
through revenue from service and han- 
dling charges. 

@ In the East Indies, the Dutch in a 
few weeks of war with the Indonesian 
Republic, accomplished virtually all of 
their objectives. 

Stockpiles of raw materials won by the 
Dutch will more than pay the cost of 
their military action. 

Rubber, kapok, quinine, sugar, tapi- 
oca, spices and rice are being prepared 
for shipment. More than 100,000 tons of 
sugar alone have been found in East 
Java warehouses and within 15 miles of 
ports. 

Rich oil fields on the island of Sumatra 

again are in Dutch hands. If all goes 
well, Sumatra oil refineries soon can be 
exporting 100,000 barrels daily. 
@ Dutch troubles are not ended, but 
Holland’s financial problems are solved 
at least temporarily. Complete recovery 
still hinges on the extent of trade re- 
sumption with Germany, which formerly 
was Holland’s best customer, and a sat- 
isfactory settlement in the East Indies. 
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THE DOLLARS BRITAIN BORROWED 


Compared to January 1946, purchasing 
power of the U.S. loan decreased as the 
money was spent. Consequently the loan 
will buy only three fourths the goods 
the British had expected it to pay for 


Britain’s economic plight is the result of 
many factors, some of them difficult to 
measure. But the tax that U.S. inflation 
places on Britain’s borrowed dollars can be 
calculated by simple arithmetic. The 
Worldgraph compares the purchasing 
power of the British loan at the price level 
of the time it was negotiated with the 
actual purchasing power as spent. 

When the loan was negotiated at the end 
of 1945, U.S. prices were relatively stable 
and were close to the levels at which they 
had been held during the period that the 
U.S. was at war. It was not until the follow- 
ing July that the price advance began in 
earnest. It was in that month, July 1946, 
that Britain drew down the first $300 mil- 
lion of the loan. By then, the drop in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, in half a 
year, had been 14 per cent. In terms of the 
earlier price level, the $300 million bought 
only $258 million worth of wheat, machin- 
ery and other U. S. products. 


Shrinkage in 


Purchasing Power 


of the Dollar 


Subsequent withdrawals went to pay for 
U.S. goods at still higher prices. The strip 
at the bottom of the Worldgraph shows the 
progressive shrinkage of the dollar's pur- 
chasing power in 1946 and 1947. Since 
March of this year, when dollar value 
reached a low point, Great Britain has with- 
drawn a total of two billion dollars of the 
loan. By the time the balance of the loan is 
exhausted—if prices show no further change 
—the total of $3,750,000,000 will have 
bought only 74 per cent of the goods that 
Great Britain had expected to be able to 
purchase. 

British observers saw an element of truth 
as well as of exaggeration in the vivid and 
much-simplified explanation of the situation 
given by one exasperated member of Par- 
liament: 

“We had to borrow U.S. money on their 
terms spend the money in their shop; and 
after we had the money to spend in their 
shop, they raised the cost of goods to us.” 


Copyright, 1947, by World Report 
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POSTWAR CHANGES IN POWER AND POLICY 


Decline in military strength of U.S. and Britain 
as compared to Russia's. Cleavage between 
East and West and fading hopes for the U.N. 


The end of World War II brought an 
entirely new design in the world map 
of national power and policy. This new 
design has been undergoing further 
change during the two years of peace. 
In this analysis, WORLD REPORT ex- 
amines the course of these developments. 


A THE WAR ENDED, the United States 
occupied an unchallenged position 
as the most powerful among nations. 
Soviet Russia, after great travail, had 
attained a position second only to that 
of the United States. The British Em- 
pire had declined from its former high 
estate, but remained the third great 
power. Germany, Japan and Italy had 
suffered the eclipse of total defeat. 
France and China had become second- 
ary powers, with a special position of 
importance under the Charter of the 
United Nations. The lesser powers, par- 
ticularly those badly hurt by the war, 
had lost ground in relation to the great 
powers and tended more and more to 
coalesce into groups. The atomic bomb 
had shaken the political and military 
foundations of the world. The United 
Nations had been organized in the hope 
of bringing peace and security. 

It was already apparent that the post- 
war policies of the great powers would 
dominate the international scene, as 
they had the conduct of the war. Each 
of them would strive to maintain its 
security and advance its interests and 
well being, as it saw them. For the 
U.S., this meant full and active sup- 
port of the U. N. and of all practicable 
measures to rebuild the political and 
economic structure of the world as rap- 
idly and as effectively as possible. In 
carrying out this policy, the U.S. would 
work closely with Great Britain, and 
make every effort toward co-operation 
and understanding with Russia. 

Russian policy at the time was not 
clearly apparent. The war had shown 
that Russia was not easy to work with. 
She was generally considered to be a 
hard bargainer, self-sufficient, tough 


and ambitious. On the other hand, she 
had entered into reasonable arrange- 
ments at Yalta and Potsdam and had 
accepted the Charter of the U.N. 

British policy, like that of the U. S., 
was based on full support and develop- 
ment of the U. N. Within that concept, 
Britain would strive in every practi- 
cable way to hasten her recovery and to 
salvage what she could of the former 
dominant position of the Empire. In 
doing this, Britain would work closely 
with the U.S. and lean heavily upon 
her for support. She would curtail her 
commitments and cut her losses where 
necessary. She would try to work with 
Russia. 

The policies of France and China 
were based on co-operation within the 
U.N. and on rebuilding themselves to 
a point where they could justify their 
technical position as great powers. The 
policies of lesser nations were dictated 
by their special situations, particularly 
with relation to the great powers. 

The outstanding change in the inter- 
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GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
The United States lost ground 


national situation as it existed at the end 
of the war has been the growing politi- 
cal conflict between the U. S. and Great 
Britain on the one hand and Russia on 
the other. This basic cleavage has been 
manifest in the inability of the U. N. to 
function as designed, in failure to at- 
tain a peace settlement, and a general 
deterioration of the world situation. 
There have been other changes, how- 
ever, more directly related to the power 
and policies of the principal nations. 


The U.S. has reduced its military ma- { 


chine so drastically that it no longer is 
capable of exercising military power 
throughout the world. 


Trend of U. S. Policy 


In the political field, the U.S. has 
suffered from a governmental system 
ineffective for dealing with urgent world 
problems and from the hesitancy of the 
popular mind to support vast commit- 
ments abroad, the necessity for which 
is not immediately apparent. The power 
of the U.S.—or at least its ability and 
willingness to assert that power when 
and where needed—has declined seri- 
ously since the end of the war. 

On the other hand, the policy of the 
U.S. in the critical problem of its rela- 
tions with Russia has become progres- 
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sively firmer and more independent. At 
first, U.S. efforts to gain Russian co- 
operation went so far as to verge on 
appeasement. 

Gradually, however, the U.S. has 
been forced to recognize that perhaps 
the Russians are not interested in world 
recovery, but rather in world disorder. 
As a result, the U. S. will oppose further 
extension of the Soviet system, and now 
is engaged in the economic and quasi- 
military support of Greece and Turkey 
against threatened Russian domination. 
In addition, the U.S., in the form of 
the Marshall Plan, is attempting to 
bring the nations of Western Europe 
together on a basis which will offer 
some prospect of their economic and 
political recovery within the capability 
of the U. S. to support them. 

Meanwhile, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the power and capa- 
bilities of Great Britain have suffered 


. even more seriously than had been fore- 
| seen. Except for the close ties with the 


U.S., everything has gone badly for 
Great Britain since the war. Britain had 
to let India go its way, curtail dominant 
positions in Egypt, the Middle East and 


Greece, and drastically reduce commit- 


ments abroad and living standards at 
home. British policy in this period, al- 
though seriously affected by the critical 
reduction of capabilities, has closely 
paralleled that of the U. S. 

While the U. S. has abandoned much 
of its military power and Great Britain 
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The outlook for world peace and security is darker now 
than at any time since 1940. The gravity of the interna- 
tional situation is increasing almost daily. The United 
Nations has been unable to settle the troubles of the 
world. Behind this atmosphere of danger lies an impor- 
tant, little-noticed fact: From a military standpoint, the 
U. S. and Britain are growing weaker while Russia is ex- 
panding her wartime strength. 








has declined in most elements of nation- 
al strength, the relative power of Rus- 
sia has increased. The Soviet Union has 
consolidated war gains of 274,000 
square miles and 24 million people and, 
except for Greece, has brought all Eu- 
rope east of the Adriatic and the Elbe 
under its control. Relatively speaking, 
the Russian military machine still is 
intact. In the field of economic recon- 
struction, the Russians have made sub- 
stantial gains from their own intensive 
efforts and from war booty, reparations 
and forced labor. 

There probably has been no change 
in Russia’s basic policy since the end 
of the war. But at that time there was 
hope for substantial co-operation among 
the great powers. Now, two years have 
revealed Soviet policy in its practical 
manifestation. 


Russia’s Objectives 


There has arisen first the fear—and 
later the conviction—that Russia was 
working, not for a world of security and 
progress, but for a divided and dis- 
ordered world in which the Western 
powers ultimately would come under 
Soviet control. Strong evidence of this 
underlying objective is Russia's refusal 
to join in the Marshall Plan for the 
recovery of Western Europe or to allow 
her satellites to do so. Russia's recent 
veto of U.N. proposals for solving the 
Greco-Balkan problem likewise has re- 
duced any remaining hope that Russia 
would collaborate in making the U.N. 
an effective organization. 

During the same period, France and 
China have accomplished little or noth- 
ing toward gaining the status of really 
great powers. The unification and stabi- 
lization of China seems farther away 
now than when Japan surrendered. 


France has passed through one crisis 
after another and her future recovery 
and orientation still hang in the balance. 

Among the lesser nations, those 
within the Soviet orbit have been more 
closely integrated into the Soviet sys- 
tem. Most of the others have been occu- 
pied primarily with their own economic 
and political problems. In general, they 
have limited their support of the West- 
ern leaders to operations of the U.N. 

The developments of the last two 
years in the field of national power and 
policy may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The hoped-for world of security 
and progress has split into two rival 
worlds—Soviet and non-Soviet. 

(2) The U.N. has failed to fulfill the 
hopes of its supporters as an effective 
security organization. 

(3) In actual and relative military 
power, and in world leadership, the 
U.S. has lost ground. 

(4) The deterioration in British 

power and capability has been more 
serious and more far reaching than was 
foreseen by the British themselves or by 
the U. S. 
- (5) Russia has enhanced her rela- 
tive military strength and her political 
power in the leadership and control of 
the nations opposed to Western democ- 
racies. 

(6) As a result of what the Western 
powers consider deliberate obstruction 
and delay on the part of Russia, recov- 
ery from the war has been far slower 
than was expected, in both Europe and 
the Far East. 

(7) From the point of view of the 
U.S. and Great Britain there has been 
a general deterioration in the world 
situation since the end of the war, and 
at present it is more serious as regards 
the prospects of world security and 
progress than at any time since 1940. 
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COMING TEST OF BRITAIN’S SOCIALISM 


Government's dependence on nationalized 
coal mines, electric power and railroads for 
leadership in drive to increase production 


Reported from LONDON 


Britain’s Labor Government is count- 
ing heavily on the industries it national- 
izes to win the country’s critical battle 
of production. 

Official hopes for a 40 per cent in- 
crease in exports by mid-1948 depend 
primarily on sharp increases in the out- 
put of coal and electricity, and a speed- 
up in transportation. Shortages in these 
fields paralyzed half of English industry 
for weeks last winter. 

By next winter, however, the three 
main props of the British economy will 
be under Government ownership. Coal 
mines were nationalized on January 1 
last. Electric-power plants and the com- 
plete network of Britain’s railroads are 
to become public property on January 1 
next, by action of Parliament during the 
session just ended. 

Another session of Parliament may or 
may not nationalize the iron and steel 
industry. The Labor Party itself is split 
on this issue, because of the over-all 
crisis facing the country. Outside the 
realm of argument, however, is the fact 
that the 80 per cent of industry remain- 
ing in private hands must now turn to the 
Government for its supplies of coal and 
power, and for the means of shipping 
raw materials and finished goods. 


@ Nationalization thus is proceeding 
according to plan, despite industrial trou- 
bles, dollar shortages, and the opposition 
of Winston Churchill’s Conservatives. 

The Bank of England, first on the pro- 
gram, came under national control on 
March 1, 1946, with little excitement. 
Under public ownership, personnel and 
functions of the Bank remain about as 
they were under private ownership. 

Air transport became a public function 
on Aug. 1, 1946, when the Government 
took over the three companies operating 
overseas routes. Thus far, two of the 
three lines have been operating at a loss. 

Communications by cable and wire- 
less have been under a public corpora- 
tion since Jan. 1, 1947. Since the Domin- 
ions have taken similar action, the tele- 
communications systems of the entire 
Empire now are nationalized. 

Coal mining, first of the key industries 
to be socialized, became a Government 
responsibility the first of this year. Con- 
servatives criticized details of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans, but generally admitted 
that coal was a sick industry, in need of 
drastic treatment. 

Electric power is next in line, nation- 
alization to take effect Jan. 1, 1948. As 
with coal, there has been general agree- 
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ment that the industry needs renovation. 
But managers of the utilities have resisted 
the changeover, and shareholders com- 
plain that their income from utility 
stocks is being expropriated. 

Transportation also is scheduled for 

nationalization on January 1 next, despite 
clamorous opposition from the Conserv- 
ative Party, the press.and railroad share- 
holders. Critics insist that the Govern- 
ment has shown no real need for social- 
izing railroads, canals and _ long-haul 
trucking firms. They predict a breakdown 
in transportation just when peak eff- 
ciency will be most needed. 
@ Big test of socialized transport, coal 
and power is still to come. Export goal 
of 140 per cent of the 1938 volume, 10 
months from now, hinges on a heroic 
increase in production. 

Britain's exports now are running 
slightly above the 1938 rate. To maintain 
this level, industrial production in the 
aggregate is turning out goods at a pace 
at least 10 per cent above that of 1938. 
At the same time, Britons at home are 
on short rations of heat, light and con- 
sumer goods so that fuel, materials and 
labor may go into production for export. 

A 40 per cent increase in exports with- 
in the next 10 months, therefore, is a big 
order. It puts the patience of British con- 
sumers under a severe test. And it sub- 
jects coal, power and transport to heavy 
strains before they have recovered from 
the war. 

Coal miners must produce consider- 
ably more than the 200 million tons the 
Government has fixed as the goal for 
1947, if the export level is to go up 40 
per cent. 

Power plants are asked to generate 
well above the 11,500,000 kilowatts that 
is now their present capacity. 

Railroads, now groaning under a load 
of 400 million ton-miles a week, are ex- 
pected to equal or exceed the wartime 
peak of 450 million ton-miles. 

@ Midway in the production drive, Brit- 

ain’s railway system and electric-power 
industry are to undergo a shift in owner- 
ship and management. 

The rail network passes from private 
into public ownership on January l, 
when a new British Transport Commis- 
sion takes over. Private owners are to 
receive Government securities in ex- 
change for their railroad shares in an 
amount totaling about $1% billion. 
Transfer of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Body involves an additional $600 


Nationalization of light and power, 
when it becomes effective next January, 
involves less of a break with the past. 
Two thirds of the 570 electric-power 
undertakings in Britain are already in 
public ownership. A Central Electricity 
Board, controlling a nation-wide grid, 
since 1926 has been able to divert sur- 
plus power to needy areas through inter- 
locking transmission lines. 

The new British Electricity Authority 
will own and operate the power utility 
through 14 area boards. The BEA is to 
be responsible for generation, the area 
boards for distribution. 

Immediate problem of the power in- 
dustry, like that of the railroads, is to 
satisfy a demand that is far above present 
capacity. But it will be two years before 
the 76 new power plants now on order 
can bring supply within current demand. 
@ More trouble thus is in store for Brit- 
ain’s Socialist Government. The export 
drive depends on more coal, power and 
transport in a hurry. Almost no one ex- 
pects the nationalized coal mines, now 
on a 5-day week, to meet the goal of 200 
million tons this year, let alone to in- 
crease output above that level. But with- 
out more coal, power output is ham- 
strung, transport is stymied, steel is held 

| back, and the export drive cannot succeed. 
» ae Nii es ? oe oe Government critics will place respon- 
. eet : en «Keystone —s-«sS lity for failure, if it comes, on the 
PEAK LOAD: New nationalized power plants will take time to complete Socialist Cabinet, which insisted on 
nationalization. 
million. Interest on Government shares, 
however, is not expected to exceed 2% 
per cent. Under private operation, inter- 
est usually was double that, or higher. 
Public managers of the roads, under 
the Nationalization Act, are pledged to 
gear rail service in with other forms of 
inland transport, and to extend and im- 
prove the railway system. 
What the Government operators will 
find, on taking office, is a transport sys- 
tem hampered by old age, obsolete 
methods and equipment, and exhausted 
from the war. Average age of locomo- 
tives on one of the main lines is 32 years. 
About one fifth of the freight cars, off- 
cials estimate, should be junked. Coal 
cars with a capacity of only five tons, 
loaded by hand, still are in service. 
Roadbeds and tracks need new ties and 
rails merely to prevent interruptions in 
service. 
Rail rates, meanwhile, are being raised 
by Government decree to absorb recent 
increases in wages. On October 1, passen- 
ger and freight charges will be raised to 
55 per cent above those of 1939. 
Gearing rail operations in with those 
of long-haul truckers is to come some 
time after January 1. Though public own- . 
ership and operations of canals also goes Ba > 
‘<a * 
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into effect on that date, the Government - 


does not expect to take over the trucking 
business until later. The transfer, when 
it comes, will involve 200,000 operators 


and 450,000 vehicles. HEADACHE AHEAD: Nationalized transport will inherit obsolete equipment 
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Japanese Products Can Be Purchased 
By Businessmen From Other Countries 





Limited buying of goods made in Japan 
now is possible through private trade 
channels. 

A first contingent of 400 businessmen 
from all parts of the world already is 
arriving in Tokyo to renew trade con- 
tacts disrupted by the war. The visitors 
are checking on what goods are available 
and, beginning September 1, will be 
allowed to enter actual purchase con- 
tracts. 

Bulk of Japan’s exports still will be 
handled by the U.S. Commercial Com- 
pany, a Government agency, but a large 
variety of items can be bought for export 
by private traders. 


How many buyers can go to Japan? 

No more than 400 businessmen from 
other countries are permitted in Japan 
at a time. The quota for the U. S. is 102, 
but the first contingent that reached 
Tokyo August 15 included 130 Ameri- 
cans because other countries did not use 
their full quotas. The number allotted 
to other countries is as follows: Britain 
64, China 64, India 39, Netherlands and 
Netherlands East Indies 27, Australia 23, 
France and French Indochina 16, New 
Zealand 15, Canada 8, Philippines 6, 
others 45. No quota has yet been assigned 
to Russian trade representatives. 


What are the qualifications? 
Applicants generally must have a sub- 
stantial record of prewar trade with 


Japan and acceptable financial backing. . 


They must show that their trip will con- 
tribute to the success of the occupation. 
General MacArthur’s headquarters has 
the final say on all requests for permis- 
sion to do business with the Japanese. 


Where does one apply? 

Applications from business firms in the 
U.S. should be sent to the nearest. field 
office of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. There are 40 field offices located 
in major cities throughout the country. 
Applicants in other countries should get 
in touch with the corresponding agency 
of their own government. 


How long may a buyer stay? 
Theoretically, visits are limited to three 
weeks. Businessmen unable to complete 
their negotiations within this limit may 
ask SCAP (MacArthur's headquarters) 
for an extension. Occupation headquar- 
ters has the sole authority to extend the 
time limit and has indicated that exten- 
sions will be granted in justified cases. 


Where may traders go? 


Accommodations will be provided in 
five cities—-Tokyo, Osaka-Kobe, Nagoya, 
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Yokohama and Kyoto. Businessmen 
probably will be permitted to travel 
freely in the areas around those cities. 
The quota assigned to each city will de- 
pend on accommodations available. 


What are the business rules? 

Generally speaking, visiting business- 
men will be permitted only to buy Jap- 
anese exports and not to sell imports. 
Only commodities specifically approved 
for export by SCAP and the Japanese 
Government are available. Businessmen 
who wish to ship raw materials to Japan 
for processing may apply for permission 
from SCAP to do so. 


What goods are available? 


Japanese commodities are available for 
export in these categories: accessories 
and dress-trade items; bamboo products; 
rubber belting and hoses; ceramics; 
chemicals and minerals; clocks, watches, 
movements, optical glass; construction 
equipment and materials; cosmetics; 
electrical material; farm implements; 
foods and beverages; furs; gifts and art- 
ware; glassware; housewares; jew- 
elry; leather goods; linen and ramie; 
ferro-alloy metals; nonferrous metals; 
miscellaneous and sundries; musical in- 
struments, notions and novelties; paper 
and_ stationery; pharmaceuticals and 
drugs; photographic supplies; rayon; rub- 
ber products; seeds; sewing machines; 
silk; smokers’ supplies; sporting goods; 
surgical, dental and laboratory instru- 
ments; toys and holiday goods; wood and 
wood products; wool. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce will furnish, upon re- 
quest, a detailed list of commodities avail- 
able within these categories. . 


What about prices? 

All purchases must be paid for in U. S. 
dollars. Prices will be fixed by SCAP 
officials, generally on the basis of pre- 
vailing world prices. Buyers, for the time 


being, will not be permitted to negotiate . 


prices with Japanese firms. Terms of all 
contracts—which are standard—will be 
subject to approval by SCAP. 


How will trade work? 


All contracts will be made between the 
visiting buyers and the Japanese Govern- 
ment trade  organization—Boeki-Cho. 
This agency will put buyers in touch with 
Japanese manufacturing and exporting 
firms to discuss styles, patterns, quan- 
tities, future orders and other details. 
Buyers from abroad probably will be re- 
quired to deposit an irrevocable letter of 
credit, valid for 180 days, guaranteeing 
payment for their orders. Cancellation 
will be permitted for reasonable cause. 


What will a trip cost? 

Food and lodging cost $10 a day in 
U.S. currency. Visiting traders, on ar- 
rival, will be issued special occupation 
money acceptable only for purchases 
which businessmen are authorized to 
make for food, lodging, entertainment 


and services. Japanese yen will be avail-: 


able at the rate of 50 for a dollar. All 
visitors, regardless of nationality, are 
charged in terms of American dollars. 
Personal expenses for a 21-day visit will 
run about $500, not including cost of 
transportation to and from Japan. 


Where will visitors live? 
Boeki-Cho is establishing special 
hotels. American food will be served. 


How about travel in Japan? 
Businessmen are permitted to travel 

in Allied or Japanese coaches on trains 

at nominal fares. Boeki-Cho is establish- 


ing taxi service in the major cities. Rates 
will be $2 an hour. 


What about PX privileges? 

Business visitors are not allowed to use 
Army Post Exchanges, but the Japanese 
Government is establishing special stores 
where traders may buy PX supplies— 
cigarettes, candy, toilet articles—as well 
as liquor. Medical care, however, is 
available in U.S. Army hospitals and 
dispensaries. 


Are women admitted? 


Women representing approved busi- 
ness firms may go to Japan under the 
same terms as men. However, business- 
men may not take their wives along. 


How many people can a firm send? 


Only one representative for each ap- 
proved firm may go to Japan. 


Are communications provided? 

Normal international mail and cable 
channels are available. Visiting buyers 
are not allowed to use Army Post Office 
facilities. 


What about interpreters? 


Boeki-Cho provides a staff of inter- 
preters and guides. 


Do military regulations apply? 

Business travelers must obtain special 
identification cards. They may not carry 
firearms, wear uniforms or parts of uni- 
forms. As the trade program develops, 
however, visitors will be allowed to enter 
many areas where troops are not per- 
mitted to go. Business visitors will be 
allowed to visit Japanese homes and to 
entertain Japanese freely. 
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The British Empire is rushing to the defense of the mother country..... 

Australia will impose further restrictions on dollar imports. 

New Zealand also will reduce purchases from the U.S. 

The Singapore Government has banned importation of luxury goods from the 
U.S. and other “hard" currency areas. 

All these moves should help conserve the sterling area's dollars. 

Canada lately has received U.S. dollars for 50 per cent of her exports to 
Britain, but now is considering accepting sterling instead. This is a difficult 
decision for Canada. She needs U.S. dollars badly, but U.S. tourist expendi- 
tures right now are helping. She may request a dollar loan later. 

Britain, meanwhile, is reorienting her food purchases as much as possible 
toward the "soft" currency countries. She now has deals with Holland, Denmark, 
Poland and Hungary. Another with Yugoslavia is in negotiation. She hasn't given 
up hope of a Russian deal. She will buy more fruit in the Mediterranean. 














Putting the proper people in the proper slots is Britain's big headache. 

A Labor Government will find it hard to shunt workers around from one job 
to another. But success in the new export drive depends largely on just that. 

Too few workers are employed in several major export-industries, too many 
in other industries, working on the less-essential types of goods. That's why 
British export figures make such poor reading. 

The trouble shows up in these figures: 

There are 22 per cent fewer workers in textile manufacturing than in mid- 
1939; 18 per cent fewer making clothing; 11 per cent fewer making pottery and 
china; 9 per cent fewer in leather goods; 3% per cent fewer coal miners. 

Up to 1939, these industries all were important earners of foreign exchange. 

More workers than in 1939 are in the metal and chemical industries, machin- 
ery, and shipbuilding. These, too, are big export earners. Government pres- 
sures, if and when applied, will not move men out of these industries. 

More women are wanted in the textile and clothing industries. To ease the 
shortage, Britain is to take 20,000 women DP's from Germany and put them to work 
in British textile plants. Surplus workers also are available in Italy. 

In the loan discussions, Washington is going to ask some pointed questions 
about the prospects for jacking up British exports by jacking up output. British 
negotiators may not like to hear their internal problems raked over the coals. 
But, to the U.S., Britain now is coming into the category of a public charge. 
Major arises call for stiff measures, not for watery speeches. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


Slump in U.S. exports of tobacco reflects the cut in British buying.-ecece 

Stiff increases in British import duties and taxes on tobacco last spring 
had an immediate effect on U.S. sales of tobacco to Britain, as predicted here 
earlier. As a result, British takings of U.S. unmanufactured tobacco in the 
first half of 1947 were 50 per cent smaller than a year earlier. 

The British market was, far and away, the largest of the export outlets for 
U.S. tobacco growers. Last year more than half of the overseas sales of unmanu- 
factured tobacco were to Britain. 

Now, U.S. ‘stocks of flue-cured tobacco are piling up and prices are below 
last year's. Readjustments thus are necessary in view of the British situation. 











Hot weather in North America is darkening the grain picture..... 

The U.S. corn crop needs rain badly. If the corn crop deteriorates much 
more, wheat may have to be diverted to feed, to replace the short corn. 

Also, the U.S. wheat carryover can't be allowed to drop low if corn is to 
be short. Safety prescribes building up U.S. wheat stocks from June's low 
levels. A dry cycle may be starting again in the prewar dust bowl. 

Canada's wheat crop is much smaller than last year's because of dry 
weather. Result: Canada is cutting down on the amount of wheat she will export. 

Argentine sales of wheat are slow. Prices demanded from overseas buyers are 
high. But the Government's monopoly in Argentina pays low prices to the grow- 
ers. So, less and less wheat is shipped to dockside for export. 

Meanwhile, world requirements for wheat remain enormous, far exceed supply. 

stretching the shrinking Supply gets more difficult daily. No importing 
countries want to reduce their estimates of requirements. Political considera- 
tions also are upsetting wheat allocations. U.S. occupation authorities in Ger- 
many want more wheat than before, want to build up German diets and stocks, want 
to get more work out of the Germans as part of the aid-for-Europe program. 























Meanwhile, a fight is developing over international allocation of foods. 

The International Emergency Food Council now is doing this job. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, through its World Food Council, 
wants to take over the job when the IEFC expires at year end. The IEFC wants to 
continue for at least six months more. The FAO, so far an ivory-tower group of 
long-range planners, wants to get into actual operations on current problems. 

FAO intentions will become clear at its conference in Geneva. The argument 
is that current and long-range problems in food cannot be separated and should 
be handled by the same outfit. That's good theory. But world consumers of food 
are more interested in where the next mouthful is coming from. 














Coal, Europe's greatest need, will be the focal point of the Marshall Plan. 

Self-sufficiency in coal won't be reached by Europe until 1951. Even that 
depends on Ruhr recovery to prewar levels and big expansion of Polish output. 

Between now and 1951, Europe will spend up to two billion dollars for U.S. 
coal. U.S. exports of coal to Europe will reach a peak next year, fall off in 
1949, and wind up in 1950, if European mines then are able to take up the slack. 

More dollars, perhaps 1% billion, will be needed during this period, since 
the Ruhr and Poland will continue to sell their surplus only for dollars. 

Thus, coal alone puts any Marshall Plan in the three-billion-dollar class, 
before any other dollar needs are even considered. And all else depends on coal. 
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—— Personalities 





REVOLT OF BRITISH RADICALS 


Economic crisis is increasing the 
strength of the “rebels” who make up the 
left wing of Britain’s Labor Party. Con- 
servative Winston Churchill fears their 
leader, Aneurin Bevan, may become the 
country’s next Prime Minister. 

Bevan (not to be confused with For- 
eign Minister Ernest Bevin) is Minister 
of Health and Britain’s housing boss. He 
is short, dark and stocky, a Welshman 
known for his aggressive vigor, mercurial 
temperament, flamboyant manner, trench- 
ant wit and oratorical brilliance. 

In political verve and. imagination, as 
well as in nonconformity, Bevan is the 
closest thing to Winston Churchill the 
Labor Party yet has developed. Physi- 
cally, he even looks a bit like the war- 
time Prime Minister, whose equal in de- 
bate he has proved himself to be on 
numerous occasions. But politically, he 
is almost as far to the left of the Labor 
Party’s conservative leadership as Church- 
ill is to the right. 

“Nye” Bevan, as he is known to all 
Englishmen, has been baiting Prime Min- 
isters since the days of Lloyd George. He 
is still at it today, although the present 
Prime Minister is the leader of Bevan’s 
own party. He once was expelled from 
Labor’s ranks for bucking party discipline, 
and narrowly escaped a second expulsion 
during the war. An individualist, he has 
been known as the “bad boy” of Britain’s 
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CURE FOR STAMMERING: Pebbles and angry debates 


Parliament for nearly 20 years. But now 
he has substantial backing. 

@ More socialism, rather than less, is 
Bevan’s answer to Britain’s troubles. He 
and his fellow “rebels” have succeeded in 
blocking a retreat in Labor’s Socialist 
program. 

The “rebels” were a small group of 
youthful backbenchers two years ago, but 
they have been gaining influence steadily. 
In a party caucus, they came within four 
votes of overturning the policies of Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee and forcing early 
nationalization of the steel industry. They 
favor sharp cuts in Britain’s armed forces 
and closer ties with Russia, rather than 
with the U. S. 

Despite Churchill's fears, the “rebels” 
are not yet strong enough to assume 
leadership of Britain's Government. But 
domestic troubles and deterioration of 
the world situation are enhancing the 
attraction of their radical views. Middle- 
of-the-road Laborites are yielding to their 
arguments. Prime Minister Attlee also is 
being forced to give way, due as much to 
the color and force of Bevan’s leadership 
as to the political attraction of his ideas. 
@ “A dangerous fellow” was the way the 
conservative Sunday Express described 
Bevan in 1932, three years after he en- 
tered Parliament. The paper charged 
that he had “every intention of tearing 
down the pillars of society” and was the 





—Black Star 





The influence of the 
“rebels” in the British La- 
bor Party is growing. 
They are strong enough to 
keep the party's socialistic 
program intact during 
Britain's days of crisis. 
Aneurin Bevan is the man 
responsible for ‘‘rebel’’ 
strength, and he demands 
more, not less, socialism. 











type who could “hardly enter a railway 
train because there is no fourth class.” 

The miners of South Wales feel much 
the same way about Bevan, which is why 
they have kept sending him back to 
Parliament. He shares their hatred of 
Britain's “ruling class.” 

One of six children in a miner’s family, 

Bevan left school at 13 to go into the pits. 
Poverty, periodic unemployment and 
strike violence were his heritage. Life in 
London has not weakened his identity 
with the squalid valleys where hunger 
and early infirmity long have been the lot 
of those who labor in the mines. 
@ Success in oratory, like everything 
else in Bevan’s life, was achieved the hard 
way. Born left-handed, he was forced at 
an early age to become right-handed. He 
thinks it was the psychological shock of 
this experience that left him with a 
stammer so bad he found it difficult even 
to converse with his own family. 

To overcome this, young Bevan entered 
into every debate in his miner’s lodge. 
He found he stammered less when angry. 
Like Demosthenes, he practiced speak- 
ing with pebbles in his month. 

The determination that virtually elim- 
inated this speech defect made Bevan, at 
19, chairman of the biggest miners’ lodge 
in South Wales, and, at 31, a member of 
Parliament. Tireless reading and home 
study have made him one of the intel- 
lectual leaders of the Labor Party, despite 
his lack of formal schooling. His knowl- 
edge of history and philosophy is broad. 
For five years he was editor of the radical 
Labor weekly, Tribune. 

Bevan’s talent for colorful phrasemak- 
ing sometimes has proved embarrassing. 
During last winter's serious shortage of 
coal and fish, Tory c’ ‘ics bedeviled him 
with a 1945 speech in which he had said: 
“England is an island of coal, completely 
surrounded by fish. It would take a master 
organizer to create a shortage of both.” 

@ As Health Minister, his first adminis- 
trative job, Bevan is considered a top 
organizer by his friends, but his critics 
have other views. Against the opposition 
of many members of the medical profes- 
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sion, he forced through a national pro- 
gram of socialized medicine as one of the 
Labor Government's first reforms. 

As housing chief, Bevan has placed first 
emphasis on homes for workers, financed 
by the Government to rent for $1.60 to 
$2.40 a week. He claims to have rehoused 
437,000 families since the end of the war 
—more than half the country’s doubled-up 
homeseekers. 

But critics point out that only 100,000 
families have received new permanent 
homes. They blame bad planning for the 


fact that 242,000 unfinished dwellings 
await completion for lack of materials. 
They demand a greater share of the build- 
ing program for private enterprise, now 
limited to construction of one house in 
five. 

Bevan and his fellow “rebels” in the 
Labor Party believe Britain’s production 
crisis and dollar shortage demand a 
speeding up of socialization. Their grow- 
ing strength makes it unlikely that the 
Labor Party’s conservative leaders long 
can go slow. 


Argentina’s Strategy at Rio 


A labor lawyer turned diplomat is to 
play a strategic role in the inter-Ameri- 
can conference now being held in Brazil. 
Foreign Minister Juan Atilio Bramuglia, 
head of the Argentine delegation, can 
make it easy to agree on a treaty for 
Western Hemisphere defense. But he can 
delay or block effective action if he fol- 
lows his country’s frequent role of dis- 
senter. f 

Final say as to the Argentine attitude 
rests with President Juan D. Peron. But 
Bramuglia wields an influence in labor 
and international aftairs comparable with 
that of Miguel Miranda, the powerful 
banker who has the controlling voice in 
Argentina’s economic policy. Perdén fol- 
lowed Bramuglia’s advice to root out Nazi 
influences in order to restore good rela- 
tions with the U.S. Thus, Peron leans 
heavily on his judgment as to Argentine 
policy at the conference in Rio de Janeiro. 
@ Major test of Argentina’s willingness 
to co-operate centers around the issue of 
majority rule. Bramuglia entered the con- 
ference committed to the principle of 
unanimous rule in collective dealing with 
aggression under the treaty to be drafted. 
All the other American republics favor 
majority rule. 

Bramuglia hinted in advance he would 
make only a token fight for unanimous 
rule, then would go along with the ma- 
jority. Question was how far he would 
carry his token fight. 

A clash between Bramuglia and U. S. 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
could result if Bramuglia pushes his pro- 
posal to hold an inter-American economic 
conference soon. U.S. positicn is that 
economic discussions should wait, and be 
taken up at the conference to be held next 
January in Bogota, Colombia. Bramuglia 
would prefer to hold an economic meet- 
ing before that, and he has the support 
of some other delegations. 

“Bramuglia is expected to keynote Ar- 
gentinas expressed desire of supporting 
all measures tending to unify the Amer- 
ican republics,” reports Bernard S. Red- 
mont, staff correspondent of World Re- 
port, in Rio de Janeiro. “Former Ambassa- 
dor George S. Messersmith, who spoke 
with Bramuglia almost daily during his 
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year in Buenos Aires, is convinced these 
promises are sincere. 

@ “Bramuglia’s debut at an international 
gathering is being made at this confer- 
ence. Only four years ago, he was a labor 
lawyer with a passionate belief in social- 
ism as the economic salvation of the 
workingman. He never had traveled much 
outside his own country, though he read 
voraciously. Of diplomacy he knew noth- 
ing firsthand. 

“Now he runs a far-flung international 
service that has established many new 
missions and expanded existing ones tre- 
mendously.” 

Bramuglia was born on New Years 
Day, 1903, in Chascomus, a little town 70 
miles south of Buenos Aires. He worked 
his way through the University of La 
Plata, getting his law degree in 1925. 

Before the revolution of June 4, 1943, 
that made Perén a power in the Govern- 
ment, Bramuglia devoted himself to his 
law practice. He preferred to work for 
labor unions and the underprivileged 
rather than practice in more profitable 
fields. His steady income of about $75 a 
month came from a job as minor func- 
tionary in the now defunct National 
Department of Labor. 

@ After Perén’s rise, Bramuglia became 
convinced that in Perénism lay the road 
to improvement of the workingman’s lot. 
He became a trusted friend of Perén and 
soon was named Director General of So- 
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cial Welfare in the new Secretariat of 
Labor. At that time Perén said of him: 
“I'm going to make that fellow an influ- 
ential personality in Argentine political 
life.” 

Bramuglia successively was director of 
the National Postal Savings Bank, inter- 
ventor in the National Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund and interventor (equiva- 
lent to governor) of the Province of Bue- 
nos Aires. He headed the committee tha‘ 
merged the political elements backing 
Peron for the Presidency. When Perdn 
became President on June 4, 1946, he 
named Bramuglia Foreign Minister. 

What Bramuglia lacked in internation- 
al experience he made up in innate tact, 
sharp intelligence and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. He has been reorganizing 
the diplomatic service by “introducing 
more common men.” One of his outstand- 
ing innovations has been the appointment 
and indoctrination of 57 labor attachés 
who now are serving all over the world. 

As a personality, Bramuglia is regarded 
as one of the main pillars of the Perén 
regime. Even opponents of the Adminis- 
tration regard him with respect. 

Bramuglia lives a simple home life with 
his wife, son and daughter when he can 
get away from the social obligations of a 
foreign minister. In appearance, he is tall, 
slender and balding. 

Although his $750-a-month salary, 
plus allowances, is a far cry from his $75- 
a-month days, he still retains the psy- 
chology of the workingman worried 
about his personal budget. 

“If Argentina finds herself in the role of 
dissenter at the end of this conference, it 
will not be an enjoyable experience for 
Bramuglia,” Redmont reports. “He is, in 
essence, a conciliator and a conformist. 
But he is, first of all, a loyal field general 
of Peron.” 
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Famine is creeping death for thousands 
in Moldavia, once Romania's ‘breadbasket’ 


IASI (ROMANIA) 

AMINE means creeping death. Its ef- 

fects sometimes are slow, hardly no- 
ticeable at first. It is that way here in 
Romania's northeast province of Mol- 
davia. No stigma marks the doomed 
thousands who walk the streets. Statistics 
show few deaths from starvation, but 
that is what many deaths are attribut- 
able to. 

In Moldavia, the death rate for more 
than a year has averaged 2,000 a month 
higher than normal. Statistics list most 
of the dead as victims of tuberculosis, 
heart failure, spotted fever, typhus, pel- 
lagra, diphtheria. That is the way mal- 
nutrition takes its toll. 

Romanian doctors estimate that the 
average Moldavian has lost 30 per cent 
of his weight in the last two years of 
drought. Millions are subsisting on less 
than 1,000 calories a day, many on as 
little as 600. What food they do get has 
a 40 per cent deficiency in vitamin con- 
tent. 

Drenching rains in recent weeks mean 
that next month’s corn harvest may end 
the worst of the food shortage. But death 
tolls from tuberculosis and other diseases 
are expected to add to the famine’s vic- 
tims for years to come. More than one 
third of the country’s population has 
been affected directly. About six million 
Romanians reside in the drought-stricken 
areas, three million of them in Moldavia. 

CARS, the Government relief agency, is 
providing aid for the most needy victims. 
Soup kitchens are being used to dispense 
food, for they stretch the narrow rations fur- 
thest. There are 1,756 CARS “canteens” 
in Moldavia which feed 185,- 
000 persons. Typical is that in 
the village of Vulturi-Vanatori. 

The canteen in Vulturi-Van- 
atori is one of a row of thatch- 
roofed huts that stand along a 
narrow stream near the out- 
skirts of the village. 

Outdoors, at a _ primitive 
brick oven, women volunteers 
from the village bake corn- 
meal mush or a coarse brown 
bread that tastes like ground 
straw. They sometimes brew a 
thin soup of beans, onions, 
weeds and potatoes in a huge 
iron cauldron, Normally, one 





meal a day is served to the villagers who 
line up on the lawn. It consists of half 
a pound of bread (or 14 ounces of corn- 
‘meal mush) and half a pint of soup— 
when supplies are available. This means 
about 1,000 calories. 

When I visited Vulturi-Vanatori, the 
canteen director was very cheerful. She 
had just received a shipment of wheat 
flour—three sacks. For the past 
two days she had been able to 
distribute a quarter of a pound 
of bread per day to each of the 
village’s neediest. There had 
been no bread for two weeks. 
During this period, the ration 
had consisted of a cup of 
mashed potatoes per person 
per day. Soup had not been 
served for a month. 

One fourth of the village 
residents are on the canteen 
list. But village elders estimate 
that 70 per cent of their neigh- 
bors are in dire need. 

Vulturi-Vanatori in one way 
is more fortunate than the 
neighboring village of Popricani, which 
I visited the same day. Popricani was 95 
per cent destroyed in 1944. Though three 
years have passed, reconstruction has 
made little progress. All of Popricani’s 
1,891 inhabitants, comprising 440 fam- 
ilies, have returned from evacuation. But 
there are only 70 habitable houses. Some 
of the villagers live doubled up, two or 
three families to a house. The rest are 
forced by necessity to live in dugouts. 

Only a few villagers returned early 
enough to obtain a crop in 1945. Last 
year, planting was hindered by 
lack of implements, seed and 
work animals. Mines were a 
major hazard, killing 120 vil- 
lagers, four times as many casu- 
alties as Popricani had suffered 
during the entire war. More 
than 170 others were injured. 

Instead of the 200 pairs of 
oxen used before the war, the 
village now has only 16. The 
supply of work horses has been 
reduced from 180 to 6. Less 
than half the community’s ara- 
ble land was cultivated last 
year, largely with picks and 
shovels rather than with plows. 








Life Around the World - 


Drought completed what the war had 
started. Crop yields last year were 10 to 
20 per cent of normal. Reserves were 
nonexistent. Famine was the result. The 
mayor's secretary, who also works a 2%- 
acre farm, told me he had lost 7 of his 
13 children to disease and mine acci- 
dents since returning home. 

Not all the villagers have suffered. 
Eight better-off families, with good land 
and farms of 20 to 40 acres each, 
emerged with fairly good crops. They 
had been able to rescue some work ani- 
mals. They had savings to buy others 
from their starving neighbors. They were 
able to take advantage of ev- 
ery drop of rain by plowing 
immediately. 

Those wealthier peasants 
have been able to maintain 
adequate diets and dispose of 
their surplus crops at maxi- 
mum advantage on a rising 
market, accumulating addi- 
tional work animals, livestock, 
clothing, farm buildings and 
implements. This year they are 
renting additional land from 
neighbors unable to work their 
entire farms. In the three vil- 
lages I visited, however, only 
one such “wealthy” peasant 
had sufficient means to own a 
wooden house, and at that the house 
had only three tiny rooms. 

Romania often is referred to as a “rich” 
agricultural country, one of Europe's 
“breadbaskets.” In normal years, she 
exported between 1,500,000 and 3,000,- 
000 tons of grain. This surplus, however, 
resulted from maintaining one of Eu- 
rope’s lowest standards of living for her 
peasants, who constitute 78 per cent of 
Romania's population. 

Peasants homes, by and large, have 
walls of baked mud and floors of tamped 
earth, excellent breeders of tuberculosis. 
Few peasants can afford barns. Live- 
stock are kept in the house in the winter. 

Half the peasants are illiterate. So re- 
tarded. is rural civilization that bread- 
making is unknown in most country 
areas, particularly in Moldavia. The main 
food is marmaliga, a corn-meal mush. 
When American Army rations were sent 
to Romania as relief supplies last spring, 
many peasants used the chocolate pow- 
der that was given them as paint to 
decorate their homes. 

Farming methods are archaic all over 
the country, but perhaps most primitive 
in Moldavia. Here the majority of the 
peasants not only are still using the an- 
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cient wooden plow—when they have the 
beasts to pull it—but few have even 
progressed to the point where they use 
steel tips. Their land, divided among 
the children from generation to genera- 
tion, now is held in numerous small 
strips, miles apart. 

In many Romanian villages, one sees 
sights reminiscent of India and China. 
The normal living standard is so close to 
the bare subsistence level that it does not 
take much of a calamity to wipe out that 
margin and create widespread distress. 
Famine followed World War I in Ro- 
mania, just as it now has followed World 
War II. 

Last year’s wheat and corn crop for 
the country as a whole totaled 2,800,000 
tons, compared to normal Romanian con- 
sumption of 4,000,000 tons. Instead of 
exporting, Romania has had to import 
grain. But imports are meeting less than 
a quarter of the deficit. 

Relief shipments from abroad have 
helped, but only a little. The American 
shipment last March fed one third of 
Moldavia’s population—but only for two 
days. Sweden has done the most con- 
certed job, feeding 50,000 children con- 
tinuously and clothing their families. All 
relief agencies combined, however, are 


aiding less than 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in the famine area. 

In the cities, both in the drought area 
and elsewhere, the food-rationing system 
has broken down. No bread was distrib- 
-uted in Bucharest for six weeks after 
Easter. Since December, bread and corn- 
meal rations have been distributed only 
one to three days a week in most Ro- 
manian cities. Food has been so short in 
Moldavia that more than 50,000 chil- 
dren have been sent out of the area, 
10,000 of them to neighboring countries. 

Rainfall this year is still far below nor- 
mal, but it is better than last year. Sown 
acreage has been increased to 97 per 
cent of the prewar level. Government 
crop experts forecast a small surplus for 
the country as a whole when the harvest 
comes in, but much suffering still lies 
ahead next winter for the impoverished 
peasants of Moldavia. 

War's aftermath and the disturbing in- 
ternational political situation which have 
upset the Balkans economically are a big 
factor in Moldavia’s plight. Before the 
war, there was plenty of food. When the 
major political and economic questions 
resulting from the war have been settled, 
the Moldavians again will have plenty of 
food. R. K. 


Politics relegated to a back seat in Eire 
when business with Britain is at stake 


DUBLIN 
HEN YOU LEAVE Dublin for Eng- 
land, Eire customs inspectors go 

through your baggage and confiscate 
anything in the way of nonfood items 
that you may have purchased in Dublin 
—hot-water bottles, film, vacuum flasks, 
cutlery and other “luxury” items unpro- 
curable in Britain. If you have friends 
in Eire, they can claim the ar- 
ticles that are subject to 
confiscation. Otherwise the 
Eire Government auctions the 
goods after three months and 
pockets the change. 

This system results from the 
economic squeeze that Eire is 
experiencing: Paying out for- 
eign exchange for consumer 
goods not produced inside the 
country, and refusing to let 
visitors—predominantly people from Brit- 
ain—come into the country and buy up 
the goods with sterling, of which Eire 
has more than she can spend in sterling 
countries. 

This accumulation of sterling, some- 
thing over 1% billion dollars worth, comes 
from the fact that Ireland sells 90 per 
cent of her exports, consisting mostly of 
farm products, to Britain but is able to 
buy in the United Kingdom only about 
one half of the goods that are imported 
into Eire. 
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As a result, pounds, shillings and pence 
are a drug on the market, while dollars, 
Swiss francs, Argentine pesos are hard 
to get. Even the prewar arrangement 
whereby Britain provided all of Eire’s 
three million tons of coal imported yearly 
now has run into snags as Britain hasn’t 
enough coal to keep her own industries 
going. So Eire must buy where she can 
find coal, at the moment only 
in the U.S., which means pay- 
ing out dollars that Britain has 
been doling out from the Em- 
pire dollar pool. 

Eire has a president and her 
own prime minister, remained 
neutral during the war, and 
stoutly denies that she is a 
British Dominion. Yet Eire 
delegates attend most Empire 
conferences, Eire enjoys Em- 
pire preference in customs tariffs, and 
joins with the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions in working out a joint policy 
before such conferences as that of the 
current International Trade Organization 
in Geneva. 

British coins and notes circulate along- 
side Eire currency of similar values. And 
when John Strachey, Britain’s Food Min- 
ister, decrees that turkeys from Eire are 
imported turkeys and as such duties must 
be paid on them, there is a major storm 
‘n Eire. Anything that hits at Eire food 





exports, hits the whole country, and 
politics take a back seat. 

But the Irish cannot forget that they 
were ruled over and exploited for cen- 
turies by absentee landlords. The coun- 
try as a whole, excepting portions of the 
six northeastern counties, still is on the 
swing of the pendulum to extreme 
nationalism. Teaching of Gaelic is com- 
pulsory in the schools, and appointments 
to the civil service depend more on abil- 
ity to speak in the Irish tongue than tech- 
nical qualifications. All street and road 
signs appear in Gaelic first with the Eng- 
lish equivalent underneath. 

The fight to inculcate the Irish tongue 
is a slow struggle. Gaelic rarely is heard 
in the street. Workers children stop 
learning it when they leave school at 
14 to earn a living. Most plays shown 
at Dublin’s world-famed Abbey Theater 
are in English. The easiest way for many 
thousands of Irish boys and girls to get 
a job still is to go to Britain, and most 
people in Ireland have friends or rela- 
tives in the U.K. As a result, although 
Government letters begin and end in 
Gaelic, the actual substance is written 
in the King’s English. 

A problem that most Irishmen and 
many Britons admit must be solved one 
day is the partition of Ireland, brought 
about in 1920. Now there are often sharp 
conflicts between the six counties of the 
North, and Eire, the 26 counties of the 
South. Religious differences and mutual 
suspicions have stymied repeated at- 
tempts to unify Ireland. Eire’s neutrality 
during the recent war temporarily wid- 
ened the breach. 

Yet the Irish must do business with 
Britain. Even Britain’s new agricultural 
program to increase output of dairy 
products (Ireland’s principal exports) 
and Ejire’s self-sufficiency program are 
expected to make little difference eco- 
nomically. “We'll still sell Britain 90 per 
cent of our exports,” one Government 
spokesman said. He had fought against 
Britain during the Easter Rebellion of 
1916 and until independence, but now 
Ireland’s need for markets comes before 
politics. E. J. D. 
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OPPOSING STANDS ON BALKAN ISSUE 





AS PRESENTED BY AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


Views in U.N. of U.S. Representative Johnson and Soviet’s Gromyko 


HE UNITED STATES and Soviet Russia once more have 
taken sharply divergent positions on what to do to 
bring peace to the turbulent Balkans. 

In introducing a resolution on Aug. 11, 1947, under 
which the United Nations Security Council would order 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease “rendering any 
further assistance or support in any form to the guerrillas 
fighting against the Greek Government,” Herschel V. 
Johnson, Deputy U.S. Representative in the Security 


Council, charged those nations with seeking to make 
Greece a Communist puppet. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, 
bitterly opposing the resolution in a speech before the 
Council on August 13, charged the United States with 
“the crudest interference” in Greece's internal affairs. 
World Report here publishes significant sections of the 
Johnson and Gromyko speeches and the text of the Amer- 
ican resolution. 





By Herschel V. Johnson 


br SECURITY COUNCIL has attempted for many months to 
find a solution to the Greek question by the processes of 
pacific settlement. Many proposals have been presented to us, 
most of which have carefully avoided findings of guilt or 
blame on either of the parties to this dispute. All those solu- 
tions have failed, as you all know, and the report of the sub- 
committee indicates clearly that there is no longer any hope 
of reaching compromise solutions. 

The Security Council is faced with a complete deadlock 
which prevents it from taking the necessary measures to deal 
with the situation in Greece. Under the circumstances the only 
course left for the Council, in our opinion, is to register for 
the whole world the opinion of its members as to the facts, 
and what action they are prepared to take under the Charter. 
We are no longer under the necessity of attempting to ap- 
pease further a threatening veto. Let us now record our honest 
opinions, That is what I propose to do now on behalf of my 
Government, 

It is the view ot the United States Government that Greece 
is in grave peril. This peril results from the guerrilla warfare 
being waged against the Greek Government by Communist- 
led bands actively supported by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia and by the Communist Party of Greece. It is perfectly 
clear that the governments of the three northern countries are 
working in close conjunction with the Greek Communists with 
a common objective: The establishment in Greece of a mi- 
nority, totalitarian government which would be subservient to 
the Communist-controlled countries. 

The United States Government considers that the evidence 
obtained by the Security Council Investigating Commission 
and the subsidiary group as set forth in a series of reports to 
the Council unquestionably proves that substantial assistance 
is being received by the Greek guerillas from the northern 
countries and further shows that this assistance is of such im- 
portance as to constitute a very serious threat to Greek inde- 
pendence and integrity. 

It is because of the obvious seriousness of the situation that 
this Government has taken so active an interest in the Greek 
complaint to the Security Council. We believe that with the 
American assistance now being made available, and with the 
assistance which other nations and international organizations 
may be able to provide in the future, Greece can solve her 


domestic difficulties, provided she is relieved from the con- 
stantly growing threat from the North. We further believe 
that this threat can be checked if it is firmly faced by the 
United Nations. 

When the report of the Investigating Commission was first 
submitted to the Security Council, the United States thought 
that the measures proposed in its resolution of June 27 would 
prove adequate to re-establish order along the Northern Greek 
frontier and that these measures were at the same time de- 
signed to offer maximum possibility of acceptance by the Coun- 
cil. They did in fact command the support of 9 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Council, clearly showing that our views were 
shared by nearly all of the governments represented. However, 
the implementation of those proposals was frustrated by the 
veto of the Soviet Union. 

During the debate on the United States resolution, the situ- 
ation along the Greek border grew worse rather than better. 
We believe that the evidence laid before the Council by the 
commission and the subsidiary group, taken in conjunction 
with the renewed request of the Greek Government and the 
continued defiance of the Security Council and its subsidiary 
group by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, now more than 
ever obligates the Council to seek positive measures which 
would, if adopted, have a reasonable prospect of success . . . 

Even though the efforts of the majority of the Council 
should be blocked by the exercise of the veto, the United 
States does not consider that these efforts would thereby prove 
fruitless. On the contrary, a firm stand by the majority on this 
issue would demonstrate to the world the determination of 9 
of the 11 members of the Council to prevent aggression, 
whereas a failure by the Council to meet the issue squarely 
would be a signal to aggressors and potential aggressors that 
they could act with impunity, secure in the belief that their 
actions would be tacitly condoned. 

We hope that the majority of the Council will join with us 
in seeking action under Chapter 7, not only for the funda- 
mental reasons given above but also for the reason that a clear 
decision by the majority of the Council, even though frustrated 
by a veto, would provide a firm foundation for effective future 
action within the framework of the Charter. 

It is our thought that should the Council, having done all in 
its power to cope with the situation, for the present at least, be 
unable to afford Greece the necessary protection, the problem 
must inevitably be carried to the General Assembly. If a sub- 
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Johnson: ‘‘The United States will not sit idly by’’ 


—Acme 


stantial majority of the Council declares by its words and its 
votes that the three northern neighbors of Greece are guilty of 
acts of aggression against Greece and that, therefore, there 
exists in the Balkans a threat to the peace requiring action by 
the United Nations, this action by the majority will provide 
a powerful impetus for formal action by the Assembly. 

The Government of the United States will not sit idly by 
while the territorial integrity and political independence of a 
member of the United Nations are challenged. We do not 
consider that our obligations or the obligations of the United 
Nations in this regard are ended merely because the Soviet 
Union sees fit to use her veto to block the passage of con- 
structive proposals desired by 9 out of 11 members 
of the Security Council which would have afforded Greece 
the protection and Charter guarantees to her, and would have 
helped to restore peaceful conditions in the Balkans. 

It becomes all too clear that the veto is being used in de- 
fense of the aggressions of Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. 
Greece's right to exist is involved in this case. We wish to 
make it very clear that we shall not hesitate to exhaust every 
available means within the framework of the Charter of the 
United Nations to maintain international peace and provide 
Greece with whatever protection she may need in the future. 

The continued failure of the Security Council to take effec- 
tive action in this case because of the Soviet veto cannot, in the 
opinion of the United States Government, preclude individual 
or collective action by states willing to act, so long as they 
act in accordance with the general purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. This is particularly true when such 
individual or collective action is in support of a policy or 
course of action which has the approval of a clear preponder- 
ance of the permanent and nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council. 

In case of the blocking of Security Council action by a 
Soviet veto, we are confident that the General Assembly will 
exercise its powers to the limit for the protection of Greece. 
The United States for its part would be prepared to comply 
with any General Assembly recommendations for the solu- 
tion of this problem. It would also be prepared to co-operate 
with like-minded members of the United Nations in taking 
any steps which might become necessary within the terms of 
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the Assembly recommendations or within the provisions of 
the Charter to afford Greece the protection to which she is 
entitled under the Charter, 





Text of U.S. Resolution 


I propose for your consideration the following resolution: 

“The Security Council, having considered the report of the 
Commission of Investigation established by resolution of the 
Council of Dec. 19, 1946, and having considered the informa- 
tion supplied by the subsidiary group of the Commission of 
Investigation and the oral and written statements made to the 
Council by Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia; 

“Finds that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have given 
assistance and support to the guerrillas fighting against the 
Greek Government and have continued to do so subsequent 
to the period covered by the report of the Commission of In- 
vestigation; 

“Determines that such assistance and support to the guer- 
rillas by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia constitutes a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of Chapter VII of the Charter; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease and 
desist from rendering any further assistance or support in any 
form to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Government; 

“Directs the subsidiary group to report to the Security 
Council on the compliance of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia with this order; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co-operate 
with Greece in the settlement of their disputes by peaceful 
means and to keep the Security Council informed of the prog- 
ress of the settlement. 

“The Security Council remains seized of the question and 
will take such further action in connection with the enforce- 
ment of its order and the settlement of the dispute as may 
from time to time be necessary.” 





By Andrei A. Gromyko 


. it is the sincere belief of the Soviet Union delegation 
that if these proposals are accepted they would not only not 
contribute to the improvement of relations between Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on one hand and Greece on the 
other, but, on the contrary, they would only create additional 
complications in the relations between these states. It is 
obvious that since the Soviet Union is interested in the es- 
tablishment of friendly relations between these states, it 
could not therefore agree with the proposed resolution. 

In order to improve relations between Greece and the neigh- 





--- On Greece’s Peril 


“Greece is in great peril . . . It is per- 
fectly clear that the governments of the 
three northern countries are working in 
close conjunction with the Greek Commu- 
nists with a common objective: The 
establishment in Greece of a minority, 
totalitarian government which would be 
subservient to the Communist-controlled 
countries . . . The Government of the United 
States will not sit idly by . . .” 

U.S. DEPUTY REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON 
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boring states, one must, in the first place, remove the causes 
which led to the difficulties in the relations between these 
states. These causes are to be found in the situation that was 
created in Greece—a situation which is characterized by a 
bitter fight between the forces of democracy and the antidemo- 
cratic forces which are centered around the present Greek 
Government, in which Government important places are oc- 
cupied by people who compromised and collaborated with 
the enemy in the past. 

One of the factors which contributes to the development of 
the internal strife in Greece and also contributes to the de- 
terioration of relations between Greece and the neighboring 
states is foreign interference in the internal affairs of Greece, 
which has been taking place for a long time. The situation 
inside Greece deteriorates every day, in view of the fact that 
this foreign interference in the internal affairs of Greece is 
not only being continued but is being reinforced. 

The world knows who is really interfering in the internal 
affairs of Greece and that there is a real menace to Greece. 

In order to remove the causes which led to the grave in- 
ternal situation in Greece and which led Greece into a state of 
civil war and which caused the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Greece and its neighbors, the Soviet Union delegation 
proposed measures which would improve the situation. Among 
these measures were, (1) that foreign troops and foreign 
military personnel be recalled from Greece; and, (2) the 
setting up of a special commission which, by appropriate su- 
pervision, would insure that such assistance would be used 
only in the interests of the Greek people. 

The discussion in the Security Council has shown that these 
Soviet Union proposals, presented in the form of an ap- 
propriate resolution, were not to the taste of certain people. 
In the first place, they were not to the liking of the repre- 
sentative of the United States; and for understandable reasons. 

The crudest interference in the internal affairs of Greece 
comes from the United States at the present time. Should one 
be astonished, therefore, that instead of removing the real 
causes of the grave internal situation in Greece, and of the 
tension in the relations between Greece and its neighbors, 
the representative of the United States has endeavored 
through all means to arrive at a decision which has no relation 
to the question of removing the real causes of the present 
situation in Greecé? Such attempts were aimed, as is known, 
at the creation of a commission which would undertake tasks 
and functions which cannot be justified in any case, neither 
by the situation on the northern borders of Greece, nor by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

For example, can one agree with a proposal for setting up 
the institution of border observers who would be at the dis- 
posal of the commission? One cannot agree with such a pro- 
posal, for such a proposal is incompatible with the sovereignty 
of the states and with the principles of the United Nations, 
which were set up for the purpose of guarding the inde- 
pendence and the sovereign rights of its members. One can- 
not doubt for a moment that the creation of the institution of 
border observers would only create new and additional com- 
plications in the relations between these states . . . 

For the same reasons, it is impossible to agree to the pro- 
posal made by the representative of the United States with 
regard to the question of refugees. The acceptance of this 
proposal would mean, among other things, that the whole 
matter dealing with the settlement of the question of refugees 
would be referred to the so-called International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Neither Yugoslavia, Bulgaria nor Albania are 
members of this Organization. The activities of this Organiza- 
tion, as shown by experience, do not facilitate the solving of 
the question dealing with the repatriation of refugees. On the 
contrary, they make it difficult to find a solution for this prob- 
lem. Yet this is exactly the Organization which would be given 
the right to act as masters on the territory of the Balkan states 
in connection with the settlement of the question of displaced 
persons. It is obvious that Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 





~-- On the Threat to Greece 


“There is no threat to Greece from Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia; it does 
not exist, and it never has existed . . . All 
the world knows who is really interferring 
in the internal affairs of Greece and from 
what side Greece is threatened with real 
danger.” 


ANDRE! A. GROMYKO 











could not accept such a proposal, since a proposal such as this 
cannot be accepted by any self-respecting state .. . 

The same can be said with regard to the United States 
proposals on the situation of national minorities in Greece. 
The acceptance of the United States proposals on this ques- 
tion cannot lead to the solution of this matter in the interest 
of the improvement of relations between Greece, on the one 
hand, and Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania, on the other 
hand. Moreover, it would signify, in fact, the encouragement 
of the impermissivle policy and practice of the present Gov- 
ernment of Greece which is expressed in the forcible expul- 
sion of Albanian and Macedonian minorities to the territories 
of the neighboring states and in their extermination, in which 
activity nationalistic bands of all kinds have distinguished 
themselves while operating under the wing of the present 
rulers of Greece. 

The Soviet Union delegation could not join those who are 
in favor of encouraging such actions of the Greek Govern- 
ment. However, this question can be solved. But for this, it 
would be necessary to make an appropriate recommendation 
to the Greek Government calling for the cessation of the 
policy which is directed at the expulsion and extermination of 
the Albanian and Macedonian minorities. Many thousands of 
living witnesses of such policy have found refuge on the ter- 
ritories of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

Besides the question of the recall of foreign troops and 
foreign personnel from Greece and the question of the use of 
foreign help given to Greece, and besides the questions men- 
tioned by me previously concerning the refugees and na- 
tional minorities, there are some other questions which could 
be settled in our common interest and in the interest of Greece 
if the Greek Government and the Security Council would 
show a real desire to settle these questions. 

Among these questions, one can mention the conclusion 
of border conventions and the establishment of normal diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and the neighboring states. 
In regard to these questions, the representatives of Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria have expressed their positive attitude. 
The attitude of the Greek Government and of those who de- 
fend the United States proposals was different. 

One cannot but express astonishment in view of the fact 
that certain representatives in the Security Council have ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the usefulness of accepting a recom- 
mendation addressed to Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia, 
and Greece on the necessity for the establishment and nor- 
malization of diplomatic relations among them, although 
everyone knows that the establishment of such _ relations 
among these states would be an important factor and an es- 
sential element in the settlement of the relations among the 
states in general. 

These people endeavored to prove to us that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations is not at all compulsory, and 
that one can do without it. The authors of the United States 
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resolution and those who supported it did not agree to any- 
thing less than giving the proposed commission the right to 
act as masters on the borders of Greece with Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia—and not only on the borders would this 
action be taken. All this would be done without any lawful 
foundation. 

Such action by the commission would, in practice, mean 
that those members who are in the majority in the commission 
and who have their own aims in connection with the situation 
in Greece can act as masters. This is apparently following the 
proverb that catching fish is easier in troubled waters. 

The defenders of the United States proposal sometimes 
bring to the front the argument that any commission which 
would be sent to Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
would make decisions by a majority; and that this fact, sup- 
posedly, is a guarantee against any unjust decisions which 
would be taken with regard to one party or the other. Leaving 
aside the fact that the creation of a commission with tasks 
and functions which are incompatible with the sovereignty of 
states and which are not warranted by the situation on the 
northern Greek borders is inacceptable, and leaving aside the 
aims which are being pursued by the creation of such a com- 
mission, one must indicate that the above-mentioned formal 
argument is also unfounded. It is difficult to expect an ob- 
jective approach by the majority of the commission toward all 
the four states concerned. The experience of the previous com- 
mission gives us evidence of that fact. 

The commission that was established previously has shown 
unusual interest in all kinds of information and statements 
coming from the Greek side, however unfounded and ridicu- 
lous they may be. But the same commission constantly re- 
fused to investigate cases in which the Greek authorities were 
guilty and to which their attention was drawn, for example, 
by the Government of Yugoslavia. Can this be called an ob- 
jective and disinterested approach? No, this certainly has a 
different name. 

Taking all this into consideration, the Soviet delegation 
came to the conclusion that the United States proposals which 
were rejected at the meeting of the Security Council of 29 
July or any other proposals of the same kind, instead of being 
useful, would only harm the relations between Greece on one 
hand and Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria on the other. I 
have already indicated previously that the amendments to 
the United States resolution which were presented by rep- 
resentatives of certain states did not change in any essential 
manner the main contents of this resolution. In view of this 
fact, the attitude of the Soviet delegation did not change at 
the moment when the vote was taken on the resolution. 

After the United States proposals were rejected, the Se- 
curity Council received the new letter from Mr. Tsaldaris, in 
which Mr. Tsaldaris formulatesthe request for consideration 





.-- On American Policy 


“The facts show that it (the United 
States) has tried to tighten the noose 
around the neck of the Greek people. It has 
tried to enslave it politically and economi- 
cally, to the detriment of the vital national 
interest of the Greek people, with very 
doubtful benefits for the people of the 
United States.” 


ANDREI A. GROMYKO 
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of the Greek question on the basis of Chapter VII of the 
Charter. Until now the Greek question has been under con- 
sideration in the Security Council under Chapter VI. The 
rejection of the United States resolution shows how senseless 
is this new step of the Greek Government, and of those under 
whose prodding the Greeks undertook this step. 

Logic and common sense show us that since the United 
States proposals which were presented earlier on the basis of 
Chapter VI of the Charter were not accepted, on the basis 
of the reasoning expressed by me earlier the new demand of 
the Greek Government, as well as any new proposals which 
are based on these requests, should be considered inacceptable 
even to a greater degree. But what do the Greeks and their 
prodders care about logic and common sense? 

They view the consideration of the Greek question in the 
Security Council as a kind of sport. The Greek Government is 
racing the United States and the United States is racing the 
Greek Government in formulating accusations against Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. As a result of this friendly race, we 
now have a new United States resolution which was present- 
ed at the meeting of the Security Council on 12 August... 

Let us see what kind of product it is, and what the authors 
of it want from the Security Council. The new United States 
resolution contains inacceptable provisions from the beginning 
to the end. It contains an unfounded assertion that Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia supposedly have given assistance and 
support to the Greek partisans, and that such support con- 
stitutes a threat to peace according to Chapter VII of the 
Charter. This resolution contains an appeal to Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia to cease and desist giving further sup- 
port to the partisans, and assigns the subsidiary group to 
inform the Security Council as to the fulfillment by Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia of this resolution. 

I do not think that it is necessary to dwell in detail on the 
absurdity of these provisions contained in the new United 
States resolution. Every man who thinks objectively will 
understand that, by introducing such proposals, aims are be- 
ing pursued which have nothing in common with the task of 
settling the relations between Greece and its neighboring 
states. 

One is certainly permitted to ask what change has taken 
place in the last two weeks, in Greece and on the Greek 
borders, which compels the United States to present such 
proposals. We all know that nothing has changed during that 
period. If there has been any change at all, it has been only in 
this regard: That, as has been reported in the press, new 
American military supplies have begun to arrive in Greece, 
and now Greek democrats have more chances of receiving 
bullets in their heads than they had before. 

Only two weeks ago, the representative of the United 
States endeavored to prove that the United States proposals 
were being made on the basis of Chapter VI of the Charter; 
now he endeavors to prove that the Security Council must 
take a decision on the basis of Chapter VII of the Charter. 
Only two weeks ago, the representative of the United States 
attempted to prove that his resolution did not involve any 
judgment as to the guilt of any of the parties; now, all these 
previous statements are forgotten. Only two weeks ago, the 
representative of the United States attempted to prove that 
it was not his intention to indicate in his resolution that the 
situation on the Greek borders constituted a threat to the 
peace; now he attempts to prove the opposite. 

The United States representative calls this a serious attempt 
to find a solution to the Greek question. No, this cannot be 
considered a serious attempt to solve this question in the 
interest of peace. This is a political game which only makes it 
more difficult to find a solution to the question. It can be 
seen that this creates an unhealthy atmosphere in the Se- 
curity Council and also outside the Council . . . 

Leaving aside the question of the angry tenor of the state- 
ment by the representative of the United States and the 
threats addressed to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, which 
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were so out of place and which have become an almost 
inevitable accompaniment of every remark on the Greek 
question by the United States representative, his statement is 
of interest from the following point of view: It helps us to 
understand more clearly what the United States wants in con- 
nection with consideration of the Greek question. 

Two main ideas were brought out in the statement by the 
United States representative: In the first place, he endeavored 
to prove that there is a threat to Greece emanating from the 
neighboring states, which supposedly are attempting to es- 
tablish in Greece a “totalitarian regime” based on a minority. 
In the second place, the idea was brought to the fore that 
the United States is acting as a savior of Greece and the 
Greek people against this threat emanating from the North. 

Of course, neither of these assertions corresponds to reality. 
There is no threat to Greece from Albania, Bulgaria or Yugo- 
slavia; it does not exist, and it: never has existed. The ac- 
cusations made by the Greek Government against these other 
states, which are being repeated almost automatically in the 
Security Council by the representative of the United States, 
have no foundation at all—a fact which, one would think, is 
well known to the Government of the United States. 

In Greece there really is now a grave situation. As I indi- 
cated earlier, there actually is a civil war going on. However, 
this fight is taking place among Greeks. It is well known that 
this fight is not limited to the northern regions, although in 
this region it is more intensive. In fact, this fight is taking 
place in all parts of Greece. 

It is not the fault of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia that 
the ruling Greek circles do not find support in the Greek 
people. It is not the fault of these states that thousands and 
tens of thousands of Greeks, men and women, choose the 
road of fighting with arms against the Government which has 
compromised itself in the eyes of the people—a Government 
which allowed real interference in the internal affairs of 
Greece by other states, regardless of the fact that this means 
a blow to the independence of Greece by transforming it into 
a political and economic addition to these powers. 

The Greek Government and its foreign supporters state 
that they supposedly are saving the independence of Greece, 
which is supposedly being threatened by the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece. Nothing could be further removed from the 
truth than this assertion. The Greek Government is not, by 
far, saving the independence of Greece; on the contrary, it 
sacrifices the independence of the state in order to preserve 
the present regime in Greece which does not find any support 
in the people. Nor is the United States trying to save the 
independence of Greece. The facts show that up to now—we 
shall see what will happen later—it has tried to tighten the 
noose around the neck of the Greek people. It has tried to 
enslave it politically and economically, to the detriment of the 
vital national interest of the Greek people, with very doubtful 
benefits for the people of the United States. 

Of course, all this is being done under the flag of fighting 
to save democracy and fighting against totalitarianism. These 
methods are well known. Greece is not the first state in 
which these methods have been tried. 

Equally unfounded are the assertions and insinuations by 
the representative of the United States that Bulgaria, Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia allegedly provoked border incidents. 
These states did not provoke any border incidents, nor did 
they arm Greek partisans. It is the Greek Government which 
provokes incidents, and it does so probably deliberately. In 
any case, it encourages the provocation of such incidents. 

This is probably being done in order to mislead world pub- 
lic opinion and to bring about sympathy for the Greek Gov- 
ernment so that it may receive more so-called foreign aid. Is 
it not time for those who up to now believed the accusations 
made by the Greek Government against its neighboring states 
to understand that we are dealing here with a definite policy 
of the ruling Greek circles—a policy meant to mislead world 
public opinion with regard to the real causes of the situation in 
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Gromyko: “The Greek Government . . . provokes incidents.” 


Greece and the reason for the deterioration of the relations 
between Greece and its neighbors? 

This assertion by the representative of the United States 
that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania allegedly interfere in 
the internal affairs of Greece and perform acts of aggression is 
deprived of any foundation and is insulting to these states. 
Equally unfounded is the assertion by the representative of 
the United States that the Soviet Union, by not allowing 
the acceptance of the United States proposals, is allegedly 
defending aggression .. . 

I do not think it is necessary for me to dwell en the observa- 
tions made by the United States representative with regard to 
the veto. The Soviet Union does not consider itself bound to 
agree with proposals, be they on the Greek question or on 
any other question, which, in the view of the Soviet Union 
Government, do not correspond to the interests of maintaining 
peace and friendly relations among states. Especially is this so 
when the proposals are of a character which, if they were 
accepted, could only make the situation more complex and 
difficult. 

In dealing with these problems, the Soviet Union delega- 
tion takes into consideration not only the fror.t which is some- 
times used to cover these proposals, but the essence of the 
proposals themselves. In general, the statements made by the 
representative of the United States in connection with the 
veto of the United States proposals by the representative of 
the Soviet Union, ir their frivolity of language can only com- 
pete with the corresponding statements made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Government, especially Mr. Tsaldaris, 
whose letter is written in the language of a provincial trader 
rather than that of a foreign minister . . . 

In conclusion, I should like to state further that one cannot 
solve the Greek question in the way suggested by the United 
States resolution and the Australian resolution. It may be that 
the fault of these resolutions consists in the fact that they fall 
short of their mark. They may be in accordance with the 
interest of one or two s.ates but they are not in the interest of 
the development of good neighborly relations among all 
states and, for this reason, not in the interest of the United 
Nations as a whole. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is interested in 
settling the relations between Greece and its neighbors. This 
settlement should be arrived at not by whitewashing those 
who are guilty and not by accusing those who are not guilty 
but, to the contrary, by unmasking the real and not the sup- 
posed guilty parties. Only on this basis can we succeed in 
finding a solution to this question. 
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ATTLEE’S PLANS FOR BRITISH RECOVERY 


Prime Minister's statement on economic crisis and how to overcome it 


(Text of Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s broadcast 
on Britain’s economic crisis, Aug. 10, 1947.) 


| HAVE NO EASY Worps for you tonight, nor, as you may have 
seen in the press, must you expect high phrases or elo- 
quence, but I want to hold your interest and stir your imagi- 
nation, and this is best done by simple and straightforward 
words. Listen with me to the end, and think and talk over 
what I have said afterward. I have a heavy responsibility upon 
me, but you have too. 

You will know the serious economic position of our coun- 
try and the drastic steps which the Government is taking to 
overcome our difficulties. The measures which we are taking 
will affect everybody—wage earners, managers, technicians, 
producers and consumers alike. The problem that faces us 
can only be solved if everyone shares in the sacrifices neces- 
sary and joins in the work required for success. 

For this reason, I want to tell you simply what the position 
is, why it has come about, and what we must do to win 
through. 

Ever since the population of this little island grew large, 
trade has been its livelihood. We imported food and 
raw materials and paid for them by exports of coal and 
manufactures, by earning from shipping and other services, 
and by interest on foreign investments. The First World 
War injured our position seriously, the second had far worse 
effects. 

When we stood alone in the Second World War, we threw 
all that we had into the battle. Not only did we stake the 
sense and courage of our people, but also our material re- 
sources. We sold our foreign assets. We reduced our pro- 
duction of civilian goods to a minimum. We lost nearly all 
our export trade and much of our shipping. 

When the United States entered the war, we pooled our 
resources, and the generous provision of Lease-Lend kept us 
supplied with essentials and enabled the war to be won. 

When the war ended, Lease-Lend stopped. We had to 
start our national life anew knowing that in the future we 
must rely entirely on our own resources and work to provide 
our standard of life. To do this a definite plan was required 
to suit our new conditions, and this was put in hand by the 
new Government returned to power on a definite program. 
We had to secure that the great basic industries on which 
our industry depended, coal and electricity, steel and trans- 
port, were put into a fit condition to serve the country. 


The agricultural industry had to be given security so as to. 


produce all the food our land can bear, and we had to pro- 
duce more goods for export so that we could pay for what 
we required from abroad. 

But we started with a heavy handicap. Houses and fac- 
tories had been destroyed by blitz. Much of our equipment 
had been run down. Our stocks of goods, as you all know 
from personal experience, needed renewal. Our industries 
had been turned to war purposes. Great numbers of our 
workers were in the armed forces, and we had heavy com- 
mitments overseas which we could not avoid if we were to 
play our part with our Allies in dealing with the settlement 
of the world. 

We needed time to recover. To gain this time, we borrowed 


from the United States and Canada, dollars which would, we , 


hoped, carry us through at least till 1949. But whether these 
loans would give us enough time depended on a number of 
factors outside our own control. 

A good beginning was made. The immediate tasks of get- 
ting the men and women out of the forces and back into 
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industry, and of turning over our industries from war to peace 
production were done with very little friction. A great deal 
of reconstruction and repair was carried out. The immense 
work of providing permanent and temporary houses for the 
people was begun. Great measures of social security were 
passed into law, and the reorganization of our basic indus- 
tries was taken in hand. Above all, we made a great increase 
in Our export trade. 

The volume of exports in 1946 was greater than in 1938; 
this was no mean achievement. 

But our recovery was hampered by a shortage of labor 
and of many raw materials, and of feeding stuffs for agricul- 
ture, and by the world shortage of food. 

Throughout this period, we had to try to keep a balance 
between providing the things which our own people needed 
so much, and exporting as great a volume of goods as we 
could in order to pay for our imports. 

This progress was set back at the turn of the year by the 
insufficiency of coal and electrical power. The long neglect 
of the coal industry and our inability to produce new elec- 
trical plant during the war, resulted in these industries being 
unable to cope with the heavier demand resulting from full 
employment and the increased domestic demand. This was 
made worse by the very severe winter which also hit industry 
and agriculture. 

But there were other and more serious adverse factors. 

The world scarcity of food resulting from the ravages’ of 
war and bad harvests in many parts of the world increased 
the growing demand on the resources of the American Con- 
tinent. Prices began to rise. This meant that we had to spend 
more of our borrowed dollars on everything we needed from 
there. We also had to pay with dollars for food for our late 
enemies in Germany in our zone. 

The recovery of trade and industry in Europe went for- 
ward far more slowly than had been hoped. The destruction 
had been more widespread, the disruption greater. Delay in 
making the postwar settlement involved us in expense for 
troops Overseas. 

Other countries besides ourselves found themselves short 
of dollars, and this increased the drain on our resources. 

In the last two months, our supply of dollars had been 
running out at a rate which would exhaust the American and 
Canadian loans before the end of the year. We should then 
be driven back on our last reserves. 

We have, therefore, to face now before we have recovered 
from the effects of the war, and before our long-term plans 





- «+ On Hard Work and Faith 


“To gain this reward, we need hard 
work, but we also need faith and vision— 
faith in our democratic life and in the 
moral values by which we live, faith in 
freedom and social justice, faith in the 
contribution which we have to make to the 
progress of the world, and faith in our- 
selves.’ 

PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 
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have taken effect, the necessity of relying entirely on our 
own resources, 

This is a situation as serious as any that has faced us in 
our long history. We must, therefore, act vigorously and 
drastically. 

First, we must deal with the immediate problem by re- 
ducing our overseas expenditure even although that involves 
heavy sacrifices on everyone in the community. You have 
been told of the reductions that we are making in our imports 
of food from dollar sources. We shall try to make them up 
by imports from elsewhere, but some restriction is inevitable. 

We are cutting down imports of such things as films and 
tobacco, which are not essential. We are reducing our armed 
forces abroad and re-examining the whole scale of our armed 
forces. This is not a thing which can be done by a stroke of 
the pen. 

But cuts in expenditure are only a partial and temporary 
remedy. The essential thing which we have to do both for 
the immediate emergency and for our economic future is to 
increase production and to concentrate on the things which 
are absolutely vital. 

We must increase our home production in food. 

We must increase our production of coal and steel. 

We must make our transport fully efficient. 

We must produce more goods for export. 

To do this we must delay providing ourselves with many 
things that we should like in order that the materials and 
labor may be made available for the things we must have. 

Just as in the war we had to devote our energies to pro- 
ducing guns, airplanes and other weapons and had to stop 
making other things, so today we must concentrate on what 
we need to win victory on the economic battlefield. 

I know that the carrying out of this plan will mean hard- 
ships for all of us. The Government has been under constant 
pressure from all sides to provide more clothes, more fur- 
niture, more consumer goods of every kind and to put in 
hand all kinds of desirable improvements. We have not been 
able to do all we could have wished with the resources at 
our disposal. Now we shall have to postpone the supply of 
these things still longer. 

The broad plan has been laid down by the Government 
but to carry it out will demand a united effort by the whole 
nation. You cannot expect all the details at once. They will 
have to be worked out industry by industry as the plan de- 
velops. 

What does this mean to all of you as individuals? 

Clearly it means the willing acceptance of sacrifices for 
the common good. 

We are resolved that there should be as far as possible 
equality of sacrifice. It is not fair to expect one section of 
the nation to suffer while others do not, for some to work 
harder while others take no share, or for some to make losses 
while others make large gains. 

I believe that nearly all will willingly put their shoulders 
to the wheel, but there may be some who will not. It is for 
this reason that the Government have introduced a bill which, 
while it gives no greater powers than were given to the 
present Government in 1945, enables them to be applied to 
the present crisis. The Government is determined that nothing 
shall stand in the way of our recovery. 

I want every individual to accept willingly what the emer- 
gency calls upon him or her to do, and also to think out what 
additional contribution can be made. We shall need longer 
hours of work from some, change of jobs for many, harder 
work for all. We shall need a readiness to learn new tech- 
niques to make adaptations. Others will be asked to look 
again at established trade practices which may in these new 
circumstances hold up production. 

Others may be asked to postpone claims for higher wages 
or changes of conditions, however desirable they may be in 
themselves. 

Equally, we shall need still greater efficiency in manage- 





-«- On British Grit 


“The people of this country have always 
risen to their greatest height when the 
peril was greatest. The harder the trial the 
stronger has been their courage and deter- 
mination. | cannot tell you how soon we 
shall emerge into easier times. That will 
depend partly on the world situation, but 
mainly on our own exertions. But | am 
certain of victory.” 


PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 











ment and willingness to co-operate with the workers and 
joint production councils, so that all may work together as 
a team. Those who direct industry must be prepared to 
switch from more profitable work to that which is essential. 
They, too, will, I believe, realize that the national interest 
must come first. 

To do this will require a national effort comparable to that 
which we developed during the war. 

I know how great a burden has been, and is being, borne 
by the women in our homes. It would not be human if they 
did not grumble a bit, but I am sure that they will continue 
to show patience and cheerful acceptance of difficulties as 
they have done in the past. 

The nation will need just as it did in the war the work of 
women on the land and in industry if we are to raise our 
production. 

There is the need for all of us as citizens to make as little 
demand on the national resources as possible, to avoid waste 
and to add whatever we can to the nation’s wealth. 

I have tried to set before you the facts of the situation 
because I know that if you are told the facts and what must 
be done, you will respond. The way out of our difficulties is 
hard, but there is no alternative. We cannot rest upon the 
help which our fellow members of the Commonwealth have 
been and are giving us so generously. And even though plans 
may be put forward by our friends in America to help to 
bring prosperity back to Europe, we must stand on our own 
feet. We must regain our economic freedom and get into a 
position in which we pay for all we need by our own exertions. 

The people of this country have always risen to their great- 
est height when the peril was greatest. The harder the trial 
the stronger has been their courage and determination. I can- 
not tell you how soon we shall emerge into easier times. That 
will depend partly on the world situation, but mainly on our 
own exertions. But I am certain of victory. Our natural re- 
sources in this country and the skill and industry of our 


‘people when fully utilized are great enough to ensure this. 


Our reward for our sufferings and exertions will be the 
re-establishment of our country on a sure basis, and the 
preservation of the British way of life. That way of life has 
spiritual values which far transcend in importance its material 
basis. 

To gain this reward, we need hard work, but we also need 
faith and vision—faith in our democratic life and in the moral 
values by which we live, faith in freedom and social justice, 
faith in the contribution which we have to make to the prog- 
ress of the world, and faith in ourselves. We need to have 
vision also, vision to see beyond our present trials a Britain 
free and prosperous, a member of a great commonwealth of 
free nations, taking its part in a world society of peaceful and 


happy peoples. 
AUGUST 26, 1947 ¢ 39 
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Rising Fear of Greece 
Becoming Communist 


The idea of a heart-to-heart talk 
between Joseph Stalin and Harry 
Truman, urged as a way to reduce 
friction between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., now finds almost no sup- 
port in official Washington. The State 
Department has made up its mind 
that a Truman-Stalin chat, however 
friendly, could not possibly remove 
the Kremlin’s ingrained suspicions or 
change its policies. 
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Actually, the atomic bomb is not as 
much of a worry to Soviet leaders as 
they make out. Partly this is because 
they do not really expect the U.S. to 
use the bomb aggressively. But in ad- 
dition, Messrs. Stalin and Molotov 
believe they have a weapon just as 
good—the Communist technique of 
political and economic infiltration in 
countries marked for conquest. 
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Reason why friction between Mos- 
cow and Washington is mounting is 
the Russian hope, and the American 
fear, that Greece will go Communist 
within three months. U. S. officials in 
Athens advise Washington that the 
chances for keeping the Greek Gov- 
ernment out of Communist hands are 
no better than 50-50. Critical time is 
expected to be early November. 
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The U. S. is lighting a hot fire under 
the United Nations to get action in 
Greece before it is too late. That was 
the purpose of the blunt language 
used by Herschel V. Johnson, the U. S. 
spokesman who warned the other day 
that America might have to move 
troops in if the U.N. didn’t. 
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George Marshall regards the situa- 
tion in Greece as of top importance 
just now. In fact, it was from a State 
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Prospect of Increase 
In Marshall Plan Cost 


Department policy dispatch, cabled 
to all U.S. embassies abroad, that 
Herschel Johnson got the text for his 
U.N. blast at the Russians. Selection 
of Johnson to do the plain talking 
was deliberate on the part of Wash- 
ington. It is the feeling of the people 
around Marshall that Johnson is more 
willing than Warren Austin, top 
American delegate at the U.N., to 
talk tough when necessary. 
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Conditions inside Greece are de- 
teriorating at such a pace that em- 
bassies in Athens are being flooded 
with visa requests from Greek busi- 
nessmen. Lately, on the pretext of ar- 
ranging business trips abroad, wealthy 
Greeks have been asking permission 
of officials to take their families with 
them. 
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When Dwight Griswold’s mission 
arrived in Greece, the American offi- 
cials found more than a million dol- 
lars worth of UNRRA equipment 
scattered around on the docks. Among 
the supplies are $550,000 worth of 
tools that the Greek Army says it 
needs urgently. A $300,000 tire-re- 
capping plant that reached Greece in 
December still isn’t in operation. 
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U.S. diplomats in Washington 
shuddered when they learned that 
Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Minis- 
ter, wanted to come over with the 
London delegation for the talks on in- 
creasing coal output in the Ruhr. It 
was feared that Bevin would insist on 
opening up the conference to issues 
on which the U.S. is not yet pre- 
pared to talk. 
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Anglo-French Rivalry 
For Power in Europe 


Another reason why U.S. officials 
quietly discouraged a visit from Er- 
nest Bevin now has to do with Russia. 
It would give Moscow an easy open- 
ing to say that capitalistic America was 
using Socialist Bevin as a front for im- 
perialistic schemes in Western Europe. 
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Marshall Planners, in session at 
Paris, are coming up with a bill for 
the U.S. that makes Washington esti- 
mates look like very small potatoes. 
Congressmen were troubled when 
Benjamin Cohen, speaking for the 
State Department some weeks ago, 
guessed that the Marshall Plan might 
cost the U. S. five or six billion dollars 
a year for three or four years. Total of 
European needs pouring into Paris 
adds up to many times that. 
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One thing that bothers the Paris 
experts on the Marshall Plan is the 
lack of guidance from Washington on 
American intentions. The Europeans 
would deeply appreciate a whispered 
hint or two as to what America really 
expects Europe to do for itself. 
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The conflict has not yet come out 
into the open, but French diplomats 
are combatting British desires to play 
a leading role on the Continent, 
especially through the Marshall Plan. 
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Unlike General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, when he was 
stationed in China, Lieut. Gen. Albert 


'C. Wedemeyer has made no effort to 


get the views of China’s Communists 
concerning Chinese recovery. Wede- 
meyer, making an appraisal for Presi- 
dent Truman, is putting first attention 
on getting a comprehensive under- 
standing of the situation in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s part of China. 
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If you are in the business of transporting passengers or freight 
by air, your company’s advertisement should be on this page... 


Because the people who read WORLD REPORT each week—over 112,000 of them—think 
and plan in terms of a world made smaller by the miracle of flight. They have the vision and 
the means to accept the advantages of air travel for themselves; the authority within their 
companies to approve the use of air transportation for both passengers and freight. 


They are a concentrated audience for your services and facilities. 


WORLD REPORT 


The only magazine of its kind reporting, interpret- 
ing and forecasting the news of international affairs 
WORLD BUSINESS IS YOUR BUSINESS 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 





EXPERIENCE? Jerry Ambler learned to 


“EXPERIENCE |S THE [Pm 
BEST TEACHER ! again 


Mall claclilamateiiat: 


...in smoking too,’ © 
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| HAD PLENTY OF 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
DIFFERENT CIGARETTES 
DURING THE WAR... 
IT'S CAMELS 
WITH ME! 





More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before! 


The wartime cigarette shortage was an experience 
that switched millions of critical smokers to Camels 


RONC-RIDING champion Jerry Ambler is just one of 
millions, but his experience during the wartime ciga- 
rette shortage is typical: “I took any brand I could get. I 
couldn’t help comparing. Camels suit me best in every way. 
It’s swell to get Camels again regularly.” 

Yes, those choice Camel quality tobaccos are available 
again in sufficient quantity to insure all the Camels 
you want. And you can be sure of this: We don’t 
tamper with Camel quality. Only choice tobaccos, 
properly aged, and blended in the time-honored 
Camel way, are used in Camels. 


According to a recent Nationwide surogy: 


YOUR"T-ZONE” WILL TELL YOU 


MORE DOcTORS f 3h. «oT for Taste... T for Throat... 
/ fc” Sone / , that’s your proving ground 
j Dias | for any cigarette. 
SMOKE AMELS f | & Bes See if Camels don’t suit your 
mare 


“T-Zone” to a “T.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


than any other cigarette 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three independent research organizations to i — 
name the cigarette they smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! Bos » | ‘ 





